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>+tEHE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY.i< 


THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL. D., President, 





THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 
I. IN GENERAL LITERATURE. «. THe Crassicar Course. 2. Tue Latin-Screntiric Course. 3. Tue Course 


in SCIENCE AND S. 
OLOGY. 1. Tue Course in Crvit Encinexrinc. 2. Tue Course tn MecHaAnIcat ENGINEERING. 3, 


. Tue Courses 1x Mininc Encingerinc anp Meratiurcy. 5. Tue Course ty Evecrricat Encinekrinc. 6. THE 
& IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

. CO . The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 

study a technical jiate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an opportu- 


i a 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
substitute such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then c es to complete the tech- 
nical course in which the substioned studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
two years, depending upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
may have use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 
the full technical course ; while to those who can avail themselves of the combined courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 
rounded training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. ; 
For further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


Se . THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 





’ 


‘*Preeminently a natural and rational course.’’ 


The Educational Music Course 





LUTHER WHITING MASON GEORGE A. VEAZIE 
Formerly Supervisor of Music, Boston Public Schools Supervisor of Music, Chelsea Public Schools 
JAMES M. McLAUGHLIN W. W. GILCHRIST 
Supervisor of Music, Boston Public Schools Author of “ Exereises for Sight-Singing Classes,” ete. 


Readers 


FOURTH READER. 122 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
FIFTH READER, 122 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
SIXTH READER. 298 pages. Price, 60 cents. 





FIRST READER. 9° pages. Price, 25 cents. 
SECOND READER. 90 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
THIRD READER. 122 pages. Price, 30 cents, 


Charts 


INTRODUCTORY CHART. 28 pages. Price, $6 oo. SECOND CHART. 30 pages. Price, $6.00. 
FIRST CHART. gO pages. Price; $6.co. THIRD CHART. 32 pages. Price, $6.co 
: EASEL. Price, $1.00. 











Descriptive circulars sent postpaid ‘to any address. We tordially 
invite the correspondence of all interested in school music. 





GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. . ATLANTA. DALLAS. 


The School Journal for School Directors. 
From Last Annual Report of Co. Sup’t R. M. McNeal, Dauphin County, Pa. 


Too many Directors are ignorant of their official duties and obligations and are unwilling to make an effort 
to learn them. A law was passed several years ago giving School Directors the right to subscribe for The 





Pennsylvania School Journal and pay for it out of the funds of the district. The official department of The | 


Journal contains all new school laws passed by the Legislature, the rulings and decisions of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, directions to members of the School Boards concerning their official duties and 
information on many school matters with which Directors should be familiar. ‘Ihe purpose of the law was to 
put this valuable aid in the hands of Directors without expense to themselves, so that they might be the better 
qualified to preform their duties and render efficient service to the schools under their control; and yet many 
Directors do not avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded. Every School Director in the State ought 
to be a reader of The Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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' PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 


DIRECTORS. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF ASSOCIATION 


AT HARRISBURG. 





()* Wednesday, February goth, the State 

School Directors’ Association as- 
sembled in the Supreme Court Room at 
Harrisburg, and was called to order at 
2:30 p. m. by the President, Hon. J. P. 
Elkin, of Indiana, Pa. The attendance 
at the opening was large, the room being 
comfortably filled. The exercises were 
opened with prayer by Rev. E. S. Hass- 
ler, of Somerset county. The minutes of 
last session were read in abstract by Sec- 
retary Harry Sloyer, of Chester county; 
and during the reading the number of 
delegates increased until all the seats 
were occupied, and Mr. B. F. Stevens, of 
Harrisburg, speaking for those who had 
found only standing room, suggested re- 
moval to more commodious quarters. 
Seats were provided, however, and it 
was announced that the evening session 
would be held in the Assembly Hall of 
the High School. 

In addition to the regular delegates, 
which number included several ladies, 
a number of superintendents were pres- 
ent and enrolled, and the genial con- 
tingent of book men was on hand. There 
was no roll-call at this session, delega- 
tions presenting their credentials to Cor- 
responding Secretary Elder Peelor, of 
Indiana county, to whose courtesy we 
are indebted for the complete record of 
attendance which will be found elsewhere, 
appended to this report. 





After the formal opening of the meet- 
ing, President Elkin delivered the follow- 
ing address : 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

I deem it a great privilege to have the 
A. of presiding over the deliberations 
of the third ssameal convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of School Direc- 
tors. It is not my purpose to make the test 
of your patience a willingness to listen toa 
long address by your presiding officer. Our 
time is short, the volume of business to be 
transacted large, and the number of persons 
to be heard is not small. The work of this 
association is just fairly well begun. The 
foundation has been laid, and it is the hope 
of every friend of education that the super- 
structure to be completed in future years 
will justify the fondest expectations of the 
pioneers in the cause. Organization is the 
genius of the times. Nearly everybody and 
everything have become organized in some 
sortofafashion. Breathing such an atmos- 
phere, it was most fitting and proper that 
the school directors of an imperial Common- 
wealth should organize for the purpose of 
promoting the best interests of the public 
schools and advancing the cause of popular 
education in the state of Thaddeus Stevens. 
We may have been slow in taking the field, 
but we must make up in earnestness what 
we have lost by tardiness. We hope to 
verify the scriptural sugge stion that the best 
of the wine is reserved for the last of the 
| feast. Theschool directors of Pennsylvania 
| have been last to organize; they will be the 
first in the amount of good accomplished by 
their organization. 
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Before proceeding with the business of the 
convention, I desire to call your attention to 
some matters which may be deemed worthy 
of yourconsideration. Prior tothe adoption 
of the new constitution, the largest appro- 
priation made by the State for the support 
of the public schools was about three- 

uarters of a million dollars annually. The 
riends of education had incorporated into 
the fundamental law a provision requiring 
the General Assembly to appropriate for the 
maintenance and support of the common 
schools at least one million dollars a year. 
During a period of thirteen years following 
the adoption of the new constitution, the 
minimum amount fixed therein was the 
maximum of legislative generosity in this 
regard. In 1887, after a protracted contest 
in the Legislature, the school appropriation 
was increased to one and one-half million 
dollars annually, and in 1889 it was still fur- 
ther increased to two million dollars annu- 
ally. The Legislature of 1891 surpassed all 
of its predecessors in caring for the schools, 
and increased the annual appropriation to 
the magnificent sum of five million dollars. 
In 1893 another half million was added, thus 
making the entire appropriation to the 
ublic schools five and one-half million dol- 
arsannually. Whataprincely gift! This 
does not include appropriations to Normal 
schools, universities, and other educational 
instituttons. With these included, the ap- 
propriation by our State for educational 
or! a is more than six and a quarter 
million dollars annually. What an endow- 
ment the State has made for the cause of 
education! The school directors are the 
trustees of this fund. I sometimes wonder 
if we fully realize our duty in the premises ? 
Have we made the best use of this money ? 
The State expects us to render an account 
of our stewardship. How have we used 
these talents? Areour schools better? Do 
we employ more capable teachers and pay 
them better wages? Have we provided 
better and more commodious school houses ? 
Are the schools open more months in each 
year, and do we keep the pupils in school a 
longer term of years? Are the boys and 
girls as they leave the school-room better 
equipped for the active duties of life than 
they were before the State gave so bounti- 
fully to the cause of education? Since 1891 
the State has set aside, out of her revenues, 
almost thirty-six million dollars for school 
purposes, and she has the right to impose 
upon us the burden of showing that this 
money has been properly and judiciously 
expended. We can only show this by the 
results of our school work. Where much 
is given much is required. Pennsylvania 
stands at the head of the list in the amount 
of money appropriated for the maintenance 
and support of schools. It may be of some 


value to know how our State compares with 
others in the support extended to educational 
work. For this purpose I submit herewith 
a statement showing the revenue, the 
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amount appropriated to educational work, 
and the percentage in thirty-four States. 


Revenues. | APPropriated. |cent, 
Maine. . - $1,550,000.00) $620,000.00) .40 
Massachusetts . | .9,257,000.00) 273,890.00} .03 
Connecticut . . | 2,300,000.00! 400,000.00! .17 
New York. . . |30,000,000.00} 4,500,000.00! .15 
New Jersey.. | 2,318,134.00) 303,240.00) .13 
Ohio. . - | 6,500,000.00} 1,738,887.00] .26 
Indiana. . | 6,000,000.00) 2,500,000.00) .4I 
Illinois . | 5,5CO,000.00} 1,500,000,00) .26 
Missouri. . 3,023,698.00] 1I,097,231.00| .36 
Iowa... 1,727,574.00 40,174.00} .03 
Michigan P 2,068,000.00) 868,000.00! .4I 
North Dakota . 793,000.00} 70,000 00} .Cg 
South Dakota . 785,000.00! 278,000.00! .35 
Nebraska. . 2,000,000.00! 700,000 oo! .35 
Wyoming. . 2, 300,000,00| 240,000.00) . 10 
Montana. . 569,000.00} 70,000.00) .14 
Idaho. . 259,400.00] 35,315.00) .13 
Washington . 626,615.00} 120,000.00) .I1g9 
Oregon 701,394.00) 42,324.00! .25 
California . 8, 500,000.00] 3,000,000.00} .35 
Nevada . 423,378.co 41,484.00) .0g 
Utah... 850,000.00} 319,500.00} .37 
Colorado. . 690,000.00 73,000.00] .10 
Kansas I,500,000.00} 500,000.00) .33 
Arkansas I, 100,000.00} 400,000.00! .36 
Louisiana 2,000,000.00} 250,000.00] .12 
Texas 5,325,000.00| 1,675,000.00} .32 
Alabama. . 1,900,000.00} 750,000.00} .39 
Florida . , 850,000.60} 200,000.00} .24 
South Carolina. | 3,000,000.00} 640,000.00} .21 
West Virginia . | 1,060,000.00} 410,000.00) .38 
Virginia... 3, 300,000.00] I,300,000.00} .39 
Maryland . 2,500,000.00} 675,000.00! .27 
Pennsylvania. . 10,000, 000.00} 6, 364,000.00] .64 

! j 








The above statistics are stated in round num- 


bers for purposes of convenience. 


statistics in editorial department.—£d. | 


[See further 


From the statistics in the table above set 
out, it appears that Pennsylvania gives al- 





most two million dollars a year more for 
educational purposes than New York does, 
although the latter state has about three 
times as much revenue as the former. New 
York gives about 15 per cent. of her rev- 
enues to the schools, while Pennsylvania 
gives nearly 64 per cent. Pennsylvania 
appropriates for the support of education 
twice as much as California, three times as 
much as Texas, four times as much as Ohio, 
five times as much as Missouri, six times 
as much as Michigan, seven times as much 
as Alabama, eight times as much as Ne- 
braska, nine times as much as Maine, ten 
times as much as Kansas, twenty times as 
much as Louisana, thirty times as much as 
Florida, forty times as much as Washing- 
ton, fifty times as much as Colorado and 
one hundred times as much as Oregon. 
School Directors of Pennsylvania, don’t you 
feel proud of the splendid record your state 
has made in the cause of education? 
Whether or not the policy of making such 
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large appropriations to the public schools | the to 


will stand the test of time will largely de- 
pend upon the progressive spirit of school 
directors. It is not in the nature of things 
that a State will continue to give with such 
a lavish hand unless the schools and the 
school work are improved thereby. This 
is a question which demands and should re- 
ceive the thoughtful consideration of this 
association and every otber association of 
school directors in the State; and I com- 
mend it to your attention as a representive 
body of school men and school women, hop- 
ing we may so act as to help our common 
cause throughout the Commonwealth. 

I congratulate you upon the goodly num- 
ber present at this opening session; the 
promise for the future is bright, and we 
may reasonably expect that this Association 
will continue to grow until it becomes a 
great educational force in our State and na- 
tion. 


An address by Gov. Hastings was noted 
on the programme, but the Convention was 
informed that official duties prevented 
his presence, and the body was welcomed 
to Harrisburg by Supt. L. O. Foose, as 
follows : 


This is the second time I have been called 
upon at the last moment totake the place on 
the programme for which the Governor was 
announced. It is an unpleasant dilemma, 
for which I am as sorry as you canbe. I 
shall not attempt to fill his place, but sim- 
ply extend to you a welcome to our city as 
a centre of educational forces. We have not 
very much of interest to offer you, but you 
are welcome to what we have. There is the 
capitol—what is left of it that has not been 
burned or carried away; there is the De- 
partment of Education ; and there are the 
— schools, all open to you, and glad to 

ave you visitthem. I am sorry my pocket- 
book is not commensurate with the fulness 
of my heart, that I might pay all your hotel 
bills. You are to be congratulated on the 
large number present at the opening ses- 
sion, ready for the work of the convention— 
itis an auspicious beginning, which indi- 
cates a profitable session. 

The educational work in our State is a 
growth. With a population of all nation- 
alities and creeds, their thought running on 
different lines, it takes time to get into shape 
for vigorous work, and we find this process 
of assimilation going on all around us. 
The accumulated force of a growing school 
sentiment has lifted our school work to a 
plane where it is conspicuous to all eyes; but 
we have only laid the foundation fora futnre 
of more rapid and substantial advancement. 

Since our government is based on the 
principle of popular representation, we must 
go back to the people and see that they are 
brought up to select strong and good men 
to represent them. If popular sentiment is 
right, and truly representative men come to 
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, we shall have rapid and permanent 
growth. For such conditions, the people 
must themselves be actively interested and 
must feel that they have something at stake 
in the way of investment. It will not do to 
depend too much upon the marvelous dona- 
tions of the State for our work; as has been 
well said, these cannot and will not and 
ought not to continue, unless the people see 
that their schools are proportionately im- 
proved. 

In some of our sister States, concentration 
of power is the rule: the State Superintend- 
ent moves his finger, and the educational 
machine obeys his will. In Pennsylvania we 
get our power from below, and of course can- 
not rise higher than the level of public senti- 
ment; hence the progress, the perpetuity 
even, of any institution depends upon the in- 
telligence and interest of the individual citi- 
zen and voter. Soif we mean to elevate our 
schools, we must by every means stimulate 
a public sentiment that will push forward 
those in charge of school work. I feel like 
congratulating you, Directors, upon what 
has been done on this line. Though not an 
old man, I have lived to see the schools in 
many places come up from conditions of no 
method and no system, to an organization 
and efficiency that is the pride of their com- 
munities. Many towns and villages, as 
well as larger cities, have vigorous schools, 
and a people awake to their value and effic- 
iency. To spread and intensify this spirit 
is = of the work of this organization, and 
it has not been neglected. I note in the edu- 
cational periodicals that your Association 
is referred to as a healthy and promisin 
infant, which may be expected to do aaah 
useful work, and has already made itself 
felt for good. 

I will only add that the School Director 
who gives his time and thought and work 
to his duty at home, and will spend his time 
and money to attend meetings like this, de- 
serves and will have the approbation and 
respect of the people he represents, and the 
“jena ea of the children in the schools. I 
10pe those who are here will bave a pleasant 
and profitable time, and that the work of the 
Convention will be a benefit to the educa- 
tional work of the State. 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mr. H. H. Hubbert, of Philadel- 
phia, replied to the address of welcome, 
remarking that the Governor had written 
him last week that he would be present, 
hence the item on the programme, but 
official duty that could not be postponed 
had prevented hiscoming. He continued 
as follows: 

I was glad to hear from the Superintend- 
ent of Harrisburg again. I remember that 
two years ago in similar circumstances he 
made us welcome to everything in town ex- 
cept the State Treasury ; and this time I 


| hoped he would invite us to step in there 
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and get our appropriation, but in this I was 
disappointed—he did not mention it. He 
says truly that the reputation of this Asso- 
ciation has gone abroad not only in the 
State, but throughout the country, and it is 
recognized as a forceful educational influ- 
ence. Other states have been inspired to 
organize their school officials; and county 
and state associations are being formed that 
will have their effect on school statistics 
in the future. 

Pennsylvania has been fortunate in her 
Chief Executives and her legislators, have 
who framed and signed a code of laws better 
adapted to build up the schools than any 
other of the states ; and so it should be, for 
the founders of the Commonwealth were 
men who believed in the education of the 
people. The _——— that marked the 
early stages of the system has died away, 
and the common school has taken its proper 
place in public estimation, along with the 
college and the university. 

In the term of the present Governor some 
of the most important school legislation has 
been effected. If it is the duty of the State 
to educate its children for citizenship, and 
to provide suitable institutions in every 
locality, it is equally her duty to see that 
every child receives the education so pro- 
vided. We should not only provide for 
those who come voluntarily to school, but 
compel those who do not ; and we are doing 
it. The law now in successful operation 
will greatly reduce our percentage of illit- 
eracy ; add otene of the conditions exposed 
by its enforcement are surprising. One un- 
expected development is that in some dis- 
tricts where foreigners are congregated there 
is more desire to have their children edu- 
cated than in others where the foreign per- 
centage is much less; this promises well for 
the assimilation of the immigrants in the 
next generation. It has been found necessary 
in some localities to employ special teachers 
to give these children the elements of our 
language; and as soon as they have a little 
vocabulary, they feel themselves part of the 
community; they no longer want to be 
called little Dutchmen, or Irishmen, or Rus- 
sians—they are Americans. I read of one 
case where a brutal father took his boy away 
from school and beat him, and the victim 
said he ‘‘ didn’t care so much for the licking, 
but he didn’t like to be abused by a blamed 
foreigner.’’ [Laughter. ] 

Why do we hold these meetings of School 
Directors, ‘‘magnifying our office’’ as it 
were? Because the concentration of forces, 
the consensus of opinion, is brought to bear 
on legislation in the interest of schools, and 
on the dispensing of school funds. If such 
conventions were of no further use than 
helping to harmonize school law, they would 
be worth all they cost; but they will do 
much more than that. 

It seems especially desirable at this time 
to direct attention to the use of the great 
appropriation, and endeavor to inspire all 
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with anxiety to property apply it, so that 
we may get its full value in the education 
of our children. And we want to give at- 
tention to its distribution also. We can do 
ten times more by organized than by indi- 
vidual effort, in reaching the mind and con- 
science of the officials and leading men of 
the State, by insisting that when the appro- 

riation is due it shall be promptly paid. 
| Applause. ] 

The Executive Committee have received 
from all sections of the State evidence of en- 
thusiasm in our organized work. Some 
who cannot be present write to testify to its 
good influence. Evidently the time and 
labor of organization has been well spent. 
The inspiration from this body led to the 
national organization in connection with 
the National Educational Association. 

But we must not let our enthusiasm beget 
a confidence that will regard the public 
school as beyond all danger. Danger 
threatens its life, working insidiously but 
not less effectively. The fingers of political 
manipulation are everywhere extended to 
obtain control and management of schools 
and school funds, and if the growth in the 
past is to continue and increase, we must 
protect ourselves. The true friends of the 
public school of every shade of political and 
religious opinion should unite upon this 
common ground, and present a solid front 
of resistance to the invasion of partisan 
politics in school affairs. 

I hope we will all enjoy the session, and 
to that end invite all present to free partici- 
pation in discussion. 

The Chair: I remember a number of 
years ago when I was one of the gradu- 
ating class in a Normal School in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, and the representative 
of the Department in the Examining 
Board was a gentleman with some gray 
hair, a little bald, and a German accent 
in his face. In the division of work, he 
examined us in music, where I was weak, 
and when we passed him with a grade of 
100, I formed an opinion that has been 
strengthened by acquaintance. It is my 
privilege to introduce Hon. Henry 
Houck, who will address you on 


THE FUNCTION OF THE OFFICE OF 
SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 


Deputy Houck: Yes, during my years of 
official life I have helped to pass a good 
many weak Normal graduates [laughter], 
and am often surprised at what they have 
accomplished later on. I know how many 
of these young people invest every dollar 
they have in their education, and how ser- 
ious a question graduation becomes, and so 
1 often vote on the side of mercy [laughter]. 
If all those who have had the advantage of 
this come out as well as your chairman, my 
practice is vindicated. [Applause.] 
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While the last speaker was telling of the 
little Dutchmen, Irishmen and Russians 
who objected to any name but ‘‘ American,’’ 
my mind traveled back to the day when 
some of the school children were called by 
another name—they were paupers, and the 
teachers kept their names on a separate roll 
because their parents could not pay for their 
schooling. Thank God that day has gone 
by, never to return! [Applause. ] 

It is gratifying to note the growing inter- 
est among directors, because the directory is 
the great conservative element of the system 
—I may say, the backbone of the system. I 
have often said, Let me know the school 
board of a place, and I will tell you what 
kind of buildings they have, what kind of 
teachers, what kind of schools, what kind 
of educational standard. And when I hear 
of a town without much wealth, far from 
mines and manufactories and rich lands, 
but which yet writes its name high on the 
sineationsl nened, and draws people thither 
notwithstanding the high taxes, to educate 
their children, I know what kind of school 
directors they have. In other words, the 
School Board is a good index and measure 
of the intelligence and public spirit of the 
community. 

I am proud of our system because it is not 
run from headquarters, by a department 
or a board, but by the people, through rep- 
resentatives chosen from themselves and 
working right at home. The schools will 
remain near the popular heart so long as the 
people themselves have a hand in their 
management. We love our system because 
it is ours, neither made nor run from out- 
side. I always wondered at the wisdom and 
foresight displayed by the men of 1834-36, 
who at that day could construct a system 
that has not needed to be changed in a 
single fundamental principle; and this idea 
of local control is one of their best legacies. 

A few years ago, when I was a young 
county superintendent, and knew just how 
everything should be done, I thought I 
would change this Director business. Not 
one of my reports failed to contain advice 
that these officers should be paid a salary. 
I think I know better now—at least I have 
changed my mind. There are 17,000 Di- 
rectors in the State, and if we should pay 
them each the small compensation of $50, 
it would amount to $850,000. But suppose 
this great and liberal State could stand it, 
would we have as many Directors of the 
kind that have come here at their own ex- 
pense? I tell you No; many of you men 
would refuse to be candidates for the office, 
because of the competition of a class that 
would seek it for the sake of the little pay. 

But leaving the matter of salary, there 
are some expenses that ought to be paid. 
Every three years you are expected to as- 
semble to elect a Superintendent. In many 
counties there are men to whom the expense 
of attending the election is a burden. I be- 
lieve the expense of attending the election 
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isa burden. I believe the expense of that 
day’s service should be paid. We have 
passed such bills, once through the Senate, 
once through the House, once through both 
houses only to be vetoed by the Governor— 
but I believe it is right nevertheless. 

But the most important function of your 
great office afterall is the selection of teach- 
ers. I have here a circular printed 60 years 
ago [it was passed round, and excited much 
interest] in which Francis R. Shunk pleads 
for young men and women to teach the 
schools. It is different now—you all have 
legions of applicants from high schools and 
Normal schools, at home and from a dis- 
tance; and here is a condition that calls for 
a lifting up of the standard, that we may 
get the best that is offered. [Applause. ] 
There is wisdom in Dr. Waller’s position, 
sustained by that of some of the founders of 
the system, that the ‘‘ provisional’’ was 
never intended as a permanent license to 
teach. There should be some limit—some 
time when the provisional teacher should 
be expected either to step up or step out. 
[Applause.] This would help to remedy a 
crying evil, in places where the schools are 
all promised in advance to relatives or 
friends, beginners, who can secure any kind 
of certificate, while a Normal graduate with 
successful experience cannot get even a 
hearing. This is in your hands, Directors 
and Superintendents, and it is your duty to 
raise the standard and wipe out the incom- 
petent and inefficient. Teaching is the 
greatest work in the world—lI do not — 
that of the minister, which I think I fully 
appreciate—and the man or woman who is 
to go in and out before our children every 
day fur years, should be the very best we 
can secure. Take heed to the selection of 
your teachers. 

Iam no alarmist, friends, but the situa- 
tion has its element of danger. There are 
places where the schools are run on the 
State appropriation alone; and if this should 
become general, the people will lose heart- 
interest in the schools, and the system will 
die. fae parse We love what we work 
for, and pay for, and make sacrifices for ; 
and if the schools cost us nothing, we will 
come to value them accordingly. Such a 
system cannot live, and it would not be long 
before it was dead, as it ought to be. [Ap- 
plause.] I will not detain you longer, as 
the programme for the afternoon will take 
all the remaining time. 


A recess of ten minutes was taken, to 
enable the members to make each other’s 
acquaintance. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 

Two committees were ordered, by mo- 
tion, to be appointed, which were an- 
nounced later, as follows: 

On Resolutions—H. B. Eastburn, J. C. 


Brown, F. B. Wickersham, H. H. Hubbert, 
J. J. Johnson. 
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On Nominations—lI. A. Cleaver, W. F. 
Shay, Joseph Oliver, F. C. Bowersox and 
H. H. Rice. 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 


The remainder of the afternoon session 
was given to the discussion of the ques- 
tion ‘‘ Are School Teachers selected with 
regard to their Competency and Effi- 
ciency ?’’ The opening speaker, D. F. 
Fortney, Esq., of Bellefonte, read the fol- 
lowing paper : 

No duty imposed upon a school director 
or board of directors or controllers, of any 
school district is so important and far reach- 
ing, in its consequences, as the selection of 
the teachers needed for the schools under 
their direction or control. 

No place or occasion in which to discuss 
the manner of their selection is so appro- 
priate as a convention of school directors. 
No officer elected by the people, for any 
purpose in the Commonwealth, has the op- 
portunity to do so much good, or who, on 
the other hand, may do so much evil in the 
exercise of his office, as that of the school 
director. Ofthe many difficulties they have 
to meet, contend with and overcome in the 
discharge of their various duties, none is 
more difficult and troublesome than the se- 
lection of teachers. It has been said, and 
often repeated, that ‘‘ The teacher makes the 
school.’’ This is true, once the teacher is 
in the school room. But before that time 
arrives the teacher must be selected or 
elected by the board. It is therefore, no 
stretch to say that the directors make the 
teacher. 

In what I have to say on this subject I 
will in a measure voice my own experiences 
and observation as a director, knowing that 
in this way I but repeat the experiences and 
observations of every director similarly 
situated. 

Very many school boards take too narrow 
a view, of their responsibilities, in the 
matter of theselection ofteachers. In many 
districts the boards in advance of the elec- 
tion of teachers resolve to elect applicants 
only from their own districts. They do 
this on the ground that as the applicants, or 
their parents, live in the districts and are 





tax-payers therein, their children should | 
| article on a subject of the same import to the 
| one we are now considering to be read before 
| the school directors association of Centre 


have the schools as a kind of return for the 
school taxes paid, and an excuse for the 
board to fix very low salaries for the teachers. 

In a district (and it is not the only one) 
in the county from which I come, employ- 
ing nineteen teachers, this is done year after 
year. Youngsters not out of their teens, 
with little educatioral qualifications, no ex- 
perience and no special training as teachers, 
are, on this ground alone, selected to pre- 
side over their schools. In such districts 
the salaries are so miserably low, that as 
soon as a teacher acquires any experience 
and develops any efficiency and capacity as 
such, they seek and obtain, and rightly so, 
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a school where better salaries are paid. In 
one other district employing about fifteen 
teachers, the directors acting on this same 
theory, the wages were reduced from the 
munificent sum of twenty-eight ($28) dollars 
per month to the princely sum of twenty- 
six ($26) dollars per month. In another 
where they have had a sort of a graded 
school, and something of a grammar school, 
in a village of the district, for the purpose 
of saving five dollars per month in a term of 
six months, an experienced and efficient 
teacher is set aside and the school is placed 
in the hands of a very young and inexperi- 
enced person who had never taught; and the 
result is that the school is poorly taught, 
the government a failure, and the board in 
hot water all the time. I do not pity the 
board. It ought to be in hot water, and it 
seems to me it would do good if it was hot 
enough to scald a little. 

Instances like these exist to a greater 
or less extent in every county in the State, 
and are not confined to the townships 
alone. Every element that would go to 
show that teachers are selected with regard 
to their ‘‘efficiency and competency’”’ is 
wanting. The school boards in such in- 
stances have acted and do act as if the 
schools were created for the special benefit 
of the taxpayers in the districts who have 
sons and daughters who desire to teach, 
rather than that the schools are organized 
and maintained for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of the district. Merit seems to be a 
stranger to school boards of this kind. 

In the discussion of the subject, a mis- 
chief similar to the one just mentioned has 
controlled the action of many a director and 
board in the discharge of their duties, and 
worked incalculable injury to the schools 
and the age And here again, those for 
whom the schools are organized are not 
taken into consideration. Where this is not 
done, merit is not considered. In many 
districts men seek the office of school direc- 
tor for the sole purpose of being in a posi- 
tion to help a relative, perhaps a son or 
daughter, to a position in the schools. 
Where this is done with no higher purpose 
than to aid a relative or friend, it has in- 
variably proved a curse to the schools. 

A member of the School Board of the bor- 
ough of State College, in preparing an 


county, made inquiry of every board in the 
county whether teachers were elected with 
a view of securing the best according to 
merit. He received many answers, and 
from these as bearing on this point I wish 
to quote. One says: ‘‘I find that very many 
teachers are not selected on their merits, but 


| get their positions as teachers through the 


influence of friends, even though they are 
morally and intellectually unfit to teach.’’ 
Another said: ‘‘In many cases other in- 
fluences are more prominent than merit, 
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such as relationship, 
help to keep the family 

The answer of another was, ‘‘ As to the 
question, Are school directors selected with 
special reference to merit ?’’ I would say, No; 
only in a few districts. The one great weak- 
ness of our public school system comes in 
here. Very many directors have daughters 
or nieces, or other relatives, or special 
friends, whom they desire to have teach, and 
this often without any reference to their 
qualifications. The directors make it a per- 
sonal matter, and simply because they are on 
the board the other members vote for the 
director’s relative. To particularize, in a 
certain district a man put himself forward 
and was elected with the sole idea in view 
of putting one of his children into the 
schools, and he succeeded. Although the 
teacher was of good material, the necessary 
training was lacking. In another district 
in the county, a few years ago, every mem- 
ber of the board had a relative teaching, and 
some of these, bits of girls 16 to 18 years of 
age: The people endured it as long as they 
could, and much too long for the good of 
the children, and then elected a board on 
the express issue that no relatives of mem- 
bers of the board were to be made teachers. 
Iam aware that teachers must have a place 
to begin, but before they get it they should 
have some practical training.’’ 

So I might go on quoting from these 
answers until the entire county was covered. 
Enough however has been quoted to show 
that on this line alone the competency and 
efficiency of the teacher is not considered 
when they are selected. Another motive 
than that which should move the board has 
been actuating them. 

What exists in one county no doubt exists 
toa greater or less extent in every county 
in the State. The practice of school boards 
in placing relatives or special friends of 
members of the board in the schools must 
be very great all over the State. If it was 
not, and to such an extent that the schools 
suffer from it greatly, no effort would have 
been made to prevent and break up the prac- 
tice by legislative enactment. In 1895, and 

erhaps in 1897, there was a bill introduced 
into the House of Representatives prohibit- 
ing by any school board the employment of 
any person as a teacher who was a relative 
of any member of the board. True, it did 
not pass; but the very fact that such a bill 
was introduced and received consideration 
is overwhelming proof that the evil is gen- 
eral, and that it works to the great injury 
of the schools. 

There are, no doubt, many teachers in the 
schools, who are relatives of certain mem- 
bers of the board by which they are em- 
ployed, who are very good, who meet every 
demand made upon them, and who measure 
up to the full standard of the energetic, pro- 
gressive, competent and efficient teacher. 
Of such the patrons of the schools do not 
complain; it makes little difference what 


overty, or the need of 
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relationship they may bear to any member 
of the hoard. 

School directors are like other people; 
when it comes to a matter of personal inter- 
est, or the help of a dearly loved son, or 
daughter, or other relative or personal 
friend, they are intensely human. For this 
they should not be blamed. But when a 
director desires to have placed in the schools 
of the district which he serves, a relative or 
personal friend, he should see to it that 
such person is better qualified and does bet- 
ter work than any other teacher in the dis- 
trict. If he does this, the schools will not 
suffer, nor will he be charged with using 
the schools for selfish, base or personal ends. 

The question of wages very frequently 
stands in the way of the employment of 
efficient teachers. Simply because a young 
and inexperienced teacher can be employed 
for less wages than the experienced, com- 
petent and efficient, many boards think, 
at least they act as if they thought, it was 
economy to hire the greeny, without any 
training or qualification, except perhaps a 
third grade certificate, at $22 or $25 per 
month, rather than pay the successful, tried 
and experienced teacher $40 or $50; forget- 
ting that by such a course those for whom 
the schools are, under the laws of the Com- 
monwealth, organized, suffer irreparable 
loss that must to a greater or less extent 
affect their whole life. 

A school board which determines in ad- 
vance of the election of teachers that they 
will select only from those who reside in 
the district, or that has determined that be- 
cause one or more members of the board have 
certain friends or relatives for whom they 
want and must havea school, or which hires 
the beginners because they can be secured 
for very low wages, pays little or no atten- 
tion to certificates, qualifications, experi- 
ence or anything else that might be used 
to inform them of the competency and effic- 
iency of the applicant. 

This line of ielaine, made up from ex- 
perience and observation, extending over a 
period of more than sixteen years service as 
a director, irresistibly leads to the conclu- 
sion that, in many instances and places, 
school teachers are not selected with regard 
to their competency and efficiency. 

The board of directors however which may 
not be bothered with relatives or friends as 
applicants for schools under their jurisdic- 
tion, and which may have gotten away from 
the idea that taxpayers of the district are 
entitled to have their sons and daughters in 
the schools, simply because they are tax- 
payers in the district, (and I am glad to 
know there are such,) have many difficulties 
to meet and overcome before it can be truly 
said of them, that they select teachers, 
solely on the ground of competency and 
efficiency. 

One of the difficulties is, How are boards 
of directors, who have determined toemploy 
only the competent and efficient teacher, to 
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know when they are securing the best ac- 
cording to merit? Inthe boroughs and cities 
where the board has the help of Superin- 
tendents and Principals, pee may reach a 
more certain and correctconclusion. Butin 
the townships, with both schools and school 
directors widely scattered, schools not 
visited often enough by members of the 
board to enable them, by personal observa- 
tion or an acquaintance with the teachers, to 
determine whether they are accomplishing 
what they should, it is much more difficult 
for the board to select teachers on the ground 
of merit alone. 

The certificate of the County Superintend- 
ent will be some guide, and only some, 
especially as to the educational qualifica- 
tions, but it is not by any means infallible 
It tells nothing of the tact needed to govern, 
nor of the capacity to instruct. 

I have known teachers to hold number 
one certificates, some who hold a permanent 
certificate—more than that, some who come 
with diplomas from our Normal Schools— 
who were miserable failures in the school 
room. When these credentials, which are 
necessary preliminaries on which the board 
must rely, fail, how shall a township school 
board who want only the best, determine 
when they are securing only the efficient and 
competent teacher? 

The directors of boroughs and cities are 
not without their troubles and difficulties, 
and an abundance of them, in their line. Ap- 
plicants for schools, or for any vacancy 
which may occur in boroughs and cities are 
always plenty. For a vacancy occurring in 
the grammar school in so small a place as 
Bellefonte, the board has had applications 
covering every state from Maine to Illinois; 
and for the principalship of the high school, 
every state from Maine to California, and as 
far south as Virginia and Tennessee, was 
covered, with a superabundance of appli- 
cants from our own state. With these came 
testimonials and recommendations almost 
by the bushel, from school boards, profes- 
sors, principals, preachers, doctors and law- 
yers. From no schools or institutions do 
they come so prolific as from our Normal 
schools. Whether the applicant is a gradu- 
ate or not, if they have ever been in one of 
these schools, they will have a letter from 
—— professor in the school, all testifying 
to the thorough preliminary training, the 
high qualifications, the moral standing, and 
so on, of the applicant. If the applicant is 
a graduate of one of these schools, in addi- 
tion to the many accomplishments detailed 
in the letters, a formidable diploma is pre- 
sented. 

I do not complain of these things, further 
than to say it would be better if the Normal 
school authorities were a little more chary 
in the recommendations they give. 

But what shall the director or board of di- 
rectors, under such circumstances, who de- 
sire to employ only ‘‘efficient and compe- 
tent’’ teachers, do? To carefully go over 
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all the stuff submitted and make necessary 
inquiry, would cover days and often weeks, 
and then perhaps the conclusions arrived at 
would not meet the purpose for which we 
had so earnestly labored. 

It is certainly difficult to determine what 
ought to be done to help us in the discharge 
of duties so grave, and of so much import- 
ance to the schools, on which hang results 
that affect a whole generation of the coming 
citizens of the Commonwealth. It would be 
some help in many districts if the superin- 
tendents of each county would refuse to 
issue certificates to those teachers whom 
they know from experience and observation 
to have failed in their work in the school- 
room, no matter what may be the result of 
the examination. This course would help 
much to weed out the incompetent and in- 
efficient. They would not come before-the 
board and acquire standing with a paper 
which the law compels the board to respect. 

In boroughs and cities superintendents or 
principals who supervise the schools can do 
much to aid the board, especially so if they 
are men of learning, experience, sound judg- 
ment, and capable in the discharge of their 
duties. Directors should not bechary about 
availing themselves of the observation and 
experience of the superintendent and prin- 
cipal. And when given it should be will- 
ingly received, and acted upon in good 
faith. While it is true the law relating to 
the duties of school directors and controllers 
say, ‘‘ they shall have the appointment of all 
teachers of the common schools,’’ it in no 
way interferes with this prerogative for the 
directors to seek the advice and follow the 
——e of those whose experience and re- 
ation to schools better fit them to judge 
who is the competent and efficient teacher. 
Remember that these men make school-room 
work their study ; it is their business, and 
they ought to be much more able and cap- 
able of coming to a correct conclusion than 
a director who seldom if ever enters the 
school-room. Having a superintendent in 
oe and experience I had faith, 
I would much prefer his judgment to my 
own, because of his enlarged experience and 
superior opportunity to come to a more cor- 
rect conclusion as to who was or was not a 
successful teacher. 

There are cities and boroughs in the Com- 
monwealth in which the boards of directors 
or controllers have grown large enough to 
follow the advice and suggestions made to 
them on this very important subject by the 
superintendents whom they have placed 
over the schools. In others a committee of 
the board acts in conjunction with the 
superintendent, and every effort is made to 
select teachers only on the ground of effic- 
iency and competency. 

In the city of Wilkesbarre a board of direc- 
tors composed of as good a set of men as the 
State affords, under the leadership of that 

rince of educators, Supt. James M. Cough- 
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teachers they could obtain, without reference 
to where they or their parents resided, 
with the result that the patrons of the 
schools, seeing the real benefit and great 
advantage such a course was to their chil- 
dren, heartily endorse and commend the 
board for the magnificent work they are do- 
ing through the selection of only competent 
and efficient school teachers. 

In Wilkinsburg, it is said, the board for- 
merly selected school teachers much as the 
early Romans did their wives: they met, 
= as many as they wanted, and 

rought them in. Of course there were fail- 
ures who spent a year in the district, when 
the agus was repeated. Now the board 
of this same borough have a committee, 
who acting in conjunction with the princi- 
pal, recommend teachers for the places they 
may have to fill. It took some little time 
for the board to educate itself up to the 
nage of accepting the persons recommended 

y the principal and committee. In every 
instance where the board followed its pre- 
conceived notions in preference to that of 
its committee and principal, the teacher 
elected proved a failure. A year or two of 
this kind of work cured the board, and for 
two or three years they have followed the 
suggestions of their principal and commit- 
tee, elected the applicants recommended, 
and the result is that their schools are sup- 
plied with the very best teaching force; the 
people are greatly gratified with the thor- 
—— instruction given to their children, 
and the board, seeing the good that comes 
from doing the right thing in the right way, 
could not be induced to return to the old 
system. 

The principal of these schools further 
states that when an application is made for 
a position in their schools they visit her 
school and see her work. There they strike 
the real marrow of the subject. I would 
give more for a full day’s observation of the 
teacher at his or her work than all the cer- 
tificates, diplomas and recommendations 
that can be issued or written. 

I have given instances where I know that 
teachers are not selected with regard to their 
competency and efficiency, and regret to say 
that I fear this practice prevails in a greater 
portion of the Commonwealth. Instances 
are also cited, with much pleasure, where 
teachers are clearly selected only for their 
competency and efficiency. This is done to 
show that where a school board has the 
nerve, and wills that teachers shall be se- 
lected on this ground, it can be done. 

It is to be regretted that there are many 
school districts in the State where if the 
board or any member of it undertook to be 
so progressive, and meet and discharge their 
duties on ground so advanced, at the first 
opportunity, instead of being commended 
and re-elected, they would be ‘‘turned down.”’ 

This question will bear discussion at every 
meeting of directors. It should be kept be- 
fore them and the public, and sooner or 
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later all over this great Commonwealth 
teachers in the public schools will be se- 
lected for their competency and efficiency 
alone. 

To carry on the work of a school director 
as it should be, requires, in the parlance of 
the street, ‘‘sand,’’ and at times we should 
have a great deal of it. This element in the 
director has been the power that has moved 
forward and carried on a system of free edu- 
cation, that, whatever may be its defects, 
has excited the wonder and admiration of 
the world. 

In conclusion, to show what can be done 
as well as what has been done by men who 
have had the ‘‘sand’’ let me cite two in- 
stances. The one is Hon. H. L. Diffenbach, 
now dead, who as president of the board of 
directors of the then borough of Lock 
Haven, in 1855, undertook to reorganize the 
schools of the borough on the lines marked 
out by the school lawof 1854. He issued an 
address telling the people that it was the 
determination of the board of directors to 
make the schools of Lock Haven the equal 
of any in the State, and far superior to any 
before maintained in the place. To carry 
out this purpose they meant to employ the 
most competent and experienced teachers 
they could obtain, furnish the best text- 
books, maps, globes, provide buildings and 
lengthen school terms from four to ten 
months ; declared that if the board did not 
give superior schools the people should have 
an opportunity to elect a new board, asking 
only for time enough to test the efficacy of 
the measures adopted by them. 

The other place was the borough of War- 
ren, where, under the leadership of S. P. 
Johnson, Esq., president of the board, the 
schools were reorganized under the same act 
of Assembly, up to and including a high 
school grade, with French and German in 
the course of study. The maximum tax of 
26 mills was levied, money borrowed, and a 
school house built with needed supplies. It 
is needless to say that the schools in these 
two boroughs at once (and that is more than 
forty years ago), took high rank, which has 
been maintained all these years. Why? 
Because two men, one in each district, had 
the ‘‘sand’’ to do what the law, under 
which the schools were organized, gave 
them power to do. 

They met inthis, as important work as 
can fall to the lot of man, their whole duty, 
and performed it in such a way that it made 
lustrous their names, and added glory to 
the community in which they lived. 

These names are given as examples of 
what men can do in the school line if they 
will. Directors, let us push forward the 
great work the people have committed to 
our hands. Animated by the same spirit 
and singleness of purpose that moved these 
men, progressive school districts will pro- 
gress more rapidly, and the backward be 
revolutionized in a single year; and nothing 
will help so much as the selection of teach- 
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ers with regard to their efficiency and com- 
petency. 

C. J. Vance (Allegheny): We have lost 
some good teachers, or they have been 
stolen from us, because we could not raise 
their wages $5 a month. I have noticed, 
too, that when some people don’t want 
to employ a teacher, they send him off 
with a good recommendation. 

Dr. D. W. Jefferies (Chester City): I 
can add my testimony to that. We needed 
a grammar school teacher, and advertised, 
meaning to get the best within our reach, 
no matter whence he came. We had 
numerous applications, and stacks of re- 
commendations; we went laboriously 
through them, and selected the one who 
had the best papers. A week after his 
installation he had not even learned the 
names of the lady teachers who worked 
with him. We had one remedy—we ex- 
amined him, and he failed to get through. 
[Laughter. ] 

Wm. Repp (Lackawanna): Until edu- 
cation is universal there will be men in 
office, School Directors as well as others, 
who will not realize their obligations nor 
perform their duties. A man who lives 
with reference to the future life will try 
to do justice in selecting teachers as in all 
other things. If one has a relative who 
wishes to be a teacher, he should let the 
other members decide it. If this body 
wants legislation to prohibit the selection 
of relatives of Directors, no doubt we can 
get that. I believe graduates of the com- 
mon schools should have tuition gratis at 
Normal schools, and should do the re- 
quired teaching in their own district. 
Certificates should mean just what they 
say, and be conclusive as to scholarship. 
There would remain to be tested the can- 
didate’s tact, purpose, and judgment. 

Wm. Chandler (Lancaster): In my 
neighborhood the matter of selecting rel- 
atives of members has cured itself. The 
practice became unpopular, because we 
had such poor success with the beginners; 
now they have to go outside the district. 
We have a habit of retaining good teach- 
ers and paying according to service, which 
reduces risks of selection. After all, there 
is no absolute standard for a good teacher. 

S. M. Wakefield (Fayette): If our sons 
and daughters are to be prohibited from 
teaching school because we are Directors, 
some places will lose some of their best 
teachers, or some useful Directors; and 
why lose either? Better examine school 
directors before admitting them to office, 





and see if they are capable of selecting 
teachers intelligently; and if the selection 
is made wisely, what matters it whether 
the teachers are relatives or not? 

Wm. F. Shay (Northumberland): If 
the proceedings of school boards were 
published, with votes in detail, it might 
help us over some hard places. 

R. T. Pollard (Somerset): A number 
one certificate or Normal diploma, and a 
stack of recommendations, do not always 
mean a competent teacher. You don’t 
know a teacher till you see his work. 
Failure in an examination is not always 
a sure evidence of a poor teacher— 
you must weigh all the conditions. But 
Directors must not send the teacher into 
his school and leave him to himself; we 
must visit our schools, and know what is 
done there. 

J. J. Johnson (Westmoreland): There 
may be something misleading in that 
last speech. While it is true that testi- 
monials should not govern us entirely, 
and that a good certificate may be held 
by one who is no teacher, the converse 
cannot be true—a good teacher who is not 
a good scholar is an impossibility, and 
we ought to recognize that fact. Another 
thing has been said that I will notice—it 
is not fair to say other places ‘‘steal’’ 
our good teachers, when they go where 
they can do best. If we want to hold 
them, we must pay them. One difficulty 
about selection by merit is that some 
Directors will not visit the schools, and 
perhaps some would not know a good 
school if they did. The best way is to 
put our strongest men on a selecting com- 
mittee, with the superintendent. 

Wm. W. Potts (Montgomery): We re- 
alize that teachers are born, not made; 
and we employ ours on one month’s trial, 
and if that is satisfactory they are con- 
tinued. We need to ascertain not only 
what they know, but their tact in impart- 
ing knowledge. 

R. L. Graham (Cumberland): We 
spend six days of the term in visiting 
schools. We examine the teachers’ work, 
and retain or dismiss them accordingly. 
It works well—last time we kept thirteen 
out of fifteen. 

Mrs. M. P. Mumford (Philadelphia) : 
Our board pays regard to the diplomas of 
the Normal school or other institutions ; 
it is the only one of our thirty-eight sec- 
tional boards whose rule is to select from 
the highest certificates. [Applause.] In 
employing teachers, as in other business, 
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the buyer makes the market; and the fact 
that so many incompetents stand ready to 
apply for every vacancy, proves that we 
have been making too much of a market 
for that class. [Applause.] Why cannot 
the State Superintendent and the county 
and city superintendents be constituted a 
Board of Experts to give us a standard of 
qualification? Of course provision must 
be made to assist beginners over their 
period of probation; but the question is 
too often ‘‘Haven’t we somebody that 
will do?’’ instead of ‘‘ Where can we get 
the best ?’’ 

Supt. J. C. Taylor (Lackawanna): If 
we could get Directors to visit schools and 
come to conventions and hear such dis- 
cussions as this, it would help us; but 
how are we to reach those who do not 
come? One thing by which we are handi- 
capped is the graduation of poor material 
from the Normal schools. I do not blame 
the Normal men so much for this as the 
superintendents who are members of the 
examining boards; if they would do their 
duty, we should not have so many in- 
competents. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle (Lancaster city): 
That strikes me; I have been a superin- 
tendent quite a while, and frequently 
served on the State board, and I have 
nothing to say in reply. [Laughter. ] 
But that is not the only place where the 
superintendent, and the Director also, 
needs grit. They come to us again after 
we have tried them for two years, and 
even when we know they are not good, 
we sign their papers and recommend them 
as competent. Weall doit; and the man 
who will not has no mercy in his soul. 
{[Laughter.] Here we have the remedy 
in our hands; for if every weak Normal 
graduate were to be turned down at the 
end of two years, they would soon stop 
sending them out. If we will not do that, 
why complain of the Normal schools? 
Let us be honest about this. Many of 
you no doubt know as I do of Boards 
who approve these papers as a matter of 
course, without even reading them. What 
we need is not legislation—it is ‘‘ sand.’’ 
The Normal school people cannot always 
tell what a graduate will do, but experi- 
ence is a sure test. If we give recom- 
mendations indiscriminately, of course 
they are worth nothing, or worse, mis- 
leading—and some of yours and mine are 
in that class. [Laughter and applause. ] 
But we must remember that Directors are 
representative men, and are expected to 
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give the people what they want; if they 
go too fast, the people will turn them 
down. There are dozens of people who 
will plead for a poor teacher and condemn 
Directors and Superintendents for turning 
her down, who will yet refuse to send 
their own children to that same teacher. 
We must educate the people up to caring 
more for the fifty poor children than for 
one incompetent teacher. 

The discussion closed here, and the 
Convention adjourned to meet at 7:30 in 
the High School Assembly Hall. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
N calling to order in the evening, the 
President announced as ‘‘a Pennsyl- 
vanian of Pennsylvanians,’’ Chancellor 
W. J. Holland, of the Western University 
of Pennsylvania, who addressed the As- 
sociation on 


THE RELATION OF THE COMMON SCHOOL 
TO THE COLLEGE. 

On the twenty-eighth day of February, in 
the year 1787, the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, then in 
session in the city of Philadelphia, passed 
an act ‘‘for the establishment of an 
academy or public school in the town of 
Pittsburgh.’’ This act embodies the first 
provision made by law for the creation of a 
school in all that vast region which 
stretches from the crests of the Alleghanies 
to the Pacific north of the Ohio River. The 
institution then called into being survives 
to-day as the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, and as its head and representative 
I deem myself honored to be permitted to be 
with you and to address you this evening. 

The first sentence in the first section of 
the act creating this first school west of the 
Alleghanies is this: ‘‘The education of 
youth ought to be a primary object with 
every government.’’ The functions of gov- 
ernment are various, but the fathers of this 
commonwealth proved that they were men 
of large views and great enlightenment, 
when they uttered this sentence. Remem- 
ber that this sentence was embodied in a 
law enacted before Pennsylvania had as yet 
become one of the United States, before the 
adoption of the Constitution under which 
these states were gathered together to form 
a nation, and long before what we now 
know as the ‘‘common-school system ’’ had 
been called into being. 

For more than half a century after Penn- 
sylvania had achieved its independence from 
Great Britain, the only public schools of 
which the Commonwealth had any knowl- 
edge were schools like this academy, exist- 
ing under the provisions of a special charter 
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or under purely local enactments. The 
system introduced in 1835 brought about a 
great change, as you are allaware. Atthat 
time provision for elementary education 
was made under the laws for all the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth. The schools 
founded in some of the municipalities un- 
der legislation providing for such schools, 
and some of the institutions existing under 
the provisions of charters which had been 
granted, still continued to exist. Of the 
academies not a few had become colleges, 
and two of them, one in Philadelphia and 
the other in Pittsburg, had become univer- 
sities. But though created by the State, 
and known as ‘‘ public schools,’’ these in- 
stitutions, which were the earliest product 
of the activity of our legislators, who held 
to the doctrine that to educate is a function 
of the State, were for the most part suffered 
to be neglected. They were passed over in 
favor of the more recent creations of legis- 
tive wisdom, and left to the sporadic and 
occasional charity of a few well disposed 
citizens. The common-school system grad- 
ually grew to hold a most important and 
commanding place in the regard of the peo- 
ple, and while the necessity for the main- 
tenance of the higher institutions, which 
had been evolved from the schools first 
created by the State, was admitted, it has 
been only in comparatively recent years that 
growing enlightenment and civic pride have 
led to the adoption of a more generous and 
appreciative policy toward them. 

The authors of the law creating the Com- 
mon School System of Pennsylvania were 
enlightened men, who had to contend with 
many difficulties, and were obliged to be 
content with what a somewhat grudging 

ublic sentiment would allow them. They 

gan the battle for popular education by 
declaring that it is the duty of the State to 
at least secure for every citizen the ability 
to read and write and perform such simple 
calculations as may be necessary in the com- 
mon affairs of daily life. So much wasat first 
rather unwillingly granted to them. By de- 
grees the conviction began to become more 
general that the State had not exhausted 
either its opportunities or its duty when it 
had simply made provision for the imparta- 
tion of a knowledge of ‘‘the three R’s.”’ 
Upon the basis of the primary school was 
built up the grammar school, and in the 
more populous districts there arose high 
schools. Ata later date, in order tosupply 
teachers for the constantly growing school 

opulation, the normal schools came into 

eing. So there has been created a ‘‘sys- 
tem ’’ which follows out the steps of a grad- 
ually ascending scale, from the primary 
school to the high school and the normal 
school. But the true summit is not reached 
until we add to the system the colleges and 
the universities which, created by the State, 
long neglected by her, are coming at last to 
be recognized as marking the culminating 
point of the efforts of our people, and worthy 
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of being regarded here, as in all other civil- 
ized lands, as integral parts of the educa- 
tional life of the State. 

I am happy to say that I believe the intel- 
ligence of this great Commonwealth has so 

rown that there are but very few to be 
ound within our borders who to-day would 
seriously contest the duty of the State to 
make the fullest and most ample provision, 
consistent with her duties in other direc- 
tions, for the education of youth and the de- 
velopment of the talent which is generated 
within her own boarders. While encour- 
aging in all possible ways the display of in- 
dividual philanthropy and hailing with 
pride the beneficent endeavors of such of her 
noble sons as fortune may have favored by 
making them able to care in part for the pro- 
motion of learning and culture, the common- 
wealth as a commonwealth has come to see 
that her highest glory is to be acheived in 
making of her sons and daughters men and 
women worthy in every sense of their heri- 
tage as Pennsylvanians. While we applaud 
the noble disinterestedness of such men as 
Girard, Packer and Thom, not to mention 
many of the living who have equalled or 
even excelled their splendid deeds, we still 
as Pennsylvanians feel that it is our privi- 
lege as a people to aid through the channels 
provided by the organism of the state for 
the development of the best manhood and 
womanhood of which we as a people are 
capable. 

Assuming then that we are agreed upon 
this view that it is the glory of this Com- 
monwealth that we have within ourselves a 
system which leads up directly through the 
primary schools through the grammar 
schools and the high schools to the colleges 
and finally to the universities, it becomes 
us to ask in this presence what are the 
duties which spring from this relationship 
in unity which subsists among the various 
educational institutions within our borders ? 
We, being many, areonebody. The common 
school has its relationship to the high 
school, the high school to the college, the 
college to the university. The relationship 
of apparently the least important of the 
great family of schools within the state to 
the highest and most amply endowed is 
vital and important. The little red school 
house nestling among the hills is, so to 
speak, only one of the doorways through 
which the eager feet of childhood shall press 
into the halls of the university, and on 
through them into the broad scenes of 
human activity and success. The relation 
of the common schools to the higher insti- 
tutions of learning is the relation of the soil 
to the forest, which grows upon it; of the 
mine to the factory, which fashions into 
forms of beauty what the mine supplies; of 
the producer totheconsumer. The function 
of the common school is to lay foundations, 
of the colleges and universities to build 
upon these foundations. 

Such being in reality the intimate rela- 
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tionship which subsists between the various 
elements of which the educational fabric is 
composed, it follows that the work which is 
done in any part of the educational organ- 
ism will have its effect upon the life of other 

arts. If the work to be done by the col- 
eges and universities is to be well done, the 
work done in the primary schools must also 
be well done. You would not expect a man- 
ufacturer of boiler plate to be able to turn 
out the best material if the people from 
whom he purchased his supply of steel bil- 
lets had been careless and slovenly in treat- 
ing the metal in its early stages of manu- 
facture. As little can you expect the work 
done in the schools of higher grade to be 
what it ought to be, or might be, if the work 
accomplished in the schools of lower grade 
has been defective. 

Before going a step further I desire to say 
that the test of good work in education is in 
its thoroughness. Those of you who are in- 
terested in agricultural pursuits know that 
it is not always the man who covers the 
most acres in a day with his plow who is 
the best ploughman. I havea small farm, 
and some —_ ago I sent a man to turn 
over a small field in which I wanted to grow 
a special crop. He went out with the early 
morning, as a good ploughman should, and 
at noon he brought in his horses, and said 
the work was done. I wondered at his 
speed and complimented him on his in- 
dustry; but when, after dinner, I went to 
look over the land, my compliments were 
exchanged for reproaches. He had covered 
the ground, it is true, but the sod, which 
should have been neatly tucked under, la 
here and there in long ugly strips with 
weedy surfaces toward the sun, and here and 
there were strips which he had failed to stir 
or touch, and everywhere there were places 
where, instead of making the plow-point 
burrow down and bring up the good, deep 
loam, he had barely scratched the surface. 
Like that careless ploughman’s work, it is 
to be feared, is not a little of the work which 
is done in our schools. There are teachers 
who merely scratch the field of knowledge, 
never go beneath the surface. Superficial 
in themselves and in their work, their pupils 
are superficial, and evidence throughout all 
their subsequent lives the results of the 
carelessness with which they were treated 
in their early years. 

It is not desirable that an attempt should 
be made in our common schools, or, for that 
matter, in any of our institutions of learn- 
ing, to impart omniscience to the pupils. 
It is not by any means so desirable that 
students should know many things, as that 
they should thoroughly know a few import- 
ant things and know them well. ‘‘ Stand 
in fear of the man of one book,”’ is an old 
saying which teaches a truth which it is 
important to remember. If the book which 
that man has thoroughly mastered is a book 
worth mastering, that man is not to be es- 
teemed lightly. On his ground he will be 
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a formidable antagonist. The child who 
has been trained well in a few of the more 
important branches of knowledge will in 
the long run outstrip and excel the child 
who has been allowed to skim in a super- 
ficial way over many fields of learning. 
Let me ask you, who are charged with the 
oversight of the primary schools, to avoid the 
mistake made too frequently in some quart- 
ers of trying to cover in the few brief years 
which are allotted to preparatory training, 
the whole field of human learning. I can- 
not see why a child of fifteen or under 
should be required to study physiology, and 
psychology, and anatomy, and icthyology, 
and herpetology, and entomology, and all 
the other ologies. I believe in nature study, 
but notin the attempt to cram into the mind 
of the growing boy and girl everything 
within the encyclopedic range of modern 
science. We shall not succeed best by teach- 
ing everything, but by teaching well what 
is taught. 

Above all things let me implore you that 
you wiil endeavor by all the means at your 
command to secure in the schools which are 
under your control careful and thorough 
training in the use of our glorious mother- 
tongue. There is no branch of instruction 
in which actual results at the present time 
are so lamentably poor as in the department 
of language culture. In my experience as 
the head of one of the two largest institu- 
tions of learning in the State, I have had 
ocular and audible evidence of the most 
painful kind given me that the ‘‘ English as 
she is wrote’’ and the ‘‘ English as she is 
spoke’’ in many of our common schools is 
not such as would be approved by the high- 
est authorities. I am acquainted with a 
considerable number of young men who are 
possessed of fine native talent, who in 7 
judgment are destined to go through life 
more or less handicapped because of the un- 
pardonable neglects which they suffered in 
their early school days at the hands of teach- 
ers, who failed to teach them how to spell 
and speak correctly. I recall at this moment 
a man who rose to high station in this State, 
and became the president of one of its lead- 
ing colleges, who was gifted with a brilliant 
mind and much ready wit, who all his life 
was followed by the unhappy vices of 
slovenly speech, which those who taught 
him failed to eradicate. I once heard him 
preach a sermon in a metropolitan pulpit, 
in the course of which he made no less than 
twenty grammatical blunders. It is need- 
less to say that brilliant and witty and even 
learned as he was, he was not summoned to 
the pastorate of that church. Dear old Dr. 
McCosh once met me and asked me concern- 
ing him what manner of man he might be. 
‘*T heard him at a convention of college 
presidents some time ago,’’ said the doctor. 
‘*He made a witty speech, but I never 
heard a man in his station so frightfully 
murder the English language as he did.’’ 
President Eliot, of Harvard, has, not long 
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since, called the attention of educators tothe 
sad work which is done in some of our pre- 
liminary schools, as revealed by the study of 
the examination papers submitted by appli- 
cants for matriculation to Harvard College. 
The complaint comes up from all over the 
land, and you, gentlemen, can do no higher 
service for the cause of education than to see 
to it that spelling is taught in the schools, 
for which you are responsible, as it ought to 
be taught. Only the other — I had occa- 
sion to visit a school, and while listening to 
the instruction being given by an otherwise 
estimable young woman, who was in charge 
of one of the classes, I heard her repeatedly 
make common and vulgar blunders of 
speech. Four times she said ‘‘/ seen’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘I saw,’’ and three times ‘‘ ‘Ahem 
books ’’ instead of ‘‘those books.’’ Sheisa 
cousin of one of the directors, and, I am 
told, owes her position tohisinfinence. The 
children in that room are running the 
risk of having very bad habits in the use of 
language instilled into them. Gentlemen, 
if any of your cousins, or sisters, or aunts, 
cannot speak English correctly, as you love 
righteousness, do not install them as school 
teachers. Get them places in any other sit- 
uation in which nice, pretty, sweet, good, 
women can earn honest livelihoods, but do 
not corrupt the language by setting them up 
as steak aleiasaae If you fail to heed 
my advice, we may bless you in a way you 
would not like to be blessed some of these 
days, when we come to admit their pupils 
into the University. 

If, on the one hand, it is desirable that the 
work done in the common schools should 
be thorough, it is also desirable that the 
work done there should be done as rapidly 
as is consistent with such thoroughness. 
The idea seems to prevail in some quarters 
that in order to do work thoroughly a vast 
amount oftime must be spent uponit. This 
is heresy. To be sure there are children 
who learn slowly and require patience; but 
the average Pennsylvania child is reason- 
ably bright, and his school life should not 
be unduly protracted. There is no sense in 
compelling them to grind over and over 
the same treadmill tasks. The constant 
complaint is heard from the higher in- 
stitutions that students’ time has been 
wasted in the schools below the college and 
university ; and while in some cases the 
complaint may not be just, in others it is 
manifestly founded on facts. Children are 
kept in the primary and grammar schools 
studying elementary branches until they 
have reached the age when a quarter of a 
century ago it was customary for young 
people to enter college. Then they are ad- 
mitted to the high school where a four years’ 
course awaits them. Supposing they are 
fifteen when they reach the high school, 
they will be nineteen when they leave it. 
If they are to be prepared for one of the 
learned professions, they must next take a 
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more, making them twenty-three when they 
receive their first degree. After this comes 
the professional course ; if the young man 
is to enter the profession of medicine he is 
required by law to take acourse of four more 
years. So he is twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight by the time he receives his diploma, 
and if he takes a year or two abroad, or in 
the hospitals at home, he is thirty when he 
begins to practice. Whatisthe result? It 
is that in hundreds, thousands, of cases, 
young men are deterred from entering col- 
lege, who otherwise would secure the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education. It is my 
sincere belief that the small percentage of 
the youth of this Commonwealth who are 
seeking liberal education is the fact that the 
preliminary training has been so extended 
as to prevent their entering college at a 
reasonable age. And it is my conviction 
that the work of the common and high 
schools might be so compressed, while pre- 
serving all that ought to be secured in that 
grade, as to save two good years of life to 
our young people. 

I hail it as an auspicious augury that, as 
a representative of the colleges, I am per- 
mitted to present this matter to the attention 
of this eminently representative body, stand- 
ing for the control of the elementary schools 
of the Commonwealth. One reason for the 
present state of affairs—this lack of practi- 
cal relation between common and higher 
schools—is that the authorities of each have 
not come face to face and eye to eye in this 
matter. We have not been acting in con- 
cert. You have not thought of us, and 
sometimes we have not considered you. In 
striving to enlarge the work along your own 
lines, you have perhaps forgotten the rela- 
tionship of your work to that farther on. 
Let me then plead for more accord, more 
harmony. We are all brethren, members 
of one body, working for one greataim. If 
we work together, we can do more for the 
youth of our great Commonwealth, so loyal 
and true to the cause of education. 

But after all, whether in college or uni- 
versity or common school, the great thing 
is to have teachers thoroughly equipped for 
the work given them todo. You may have 
magnificent buildings, excellent appliances, 
spend millions of money, but if you do not 
have the brain and heart power combined, 
which make a man or woman fit to teach, 
your labor will be in vain. The selection 
of teachers is your most important duty— 
God grant you grace and wisdom to secure 
those who are at least reasonably well 
equipped for the duties of this most im- 
portant calling. It is well to husband your 
resources; but money spent in securing and 
retaining the services of good, faithful, 
competent teachers is better used than in 
any other way. If I had to choose between 
a log cabin with a good teacher and a marble 
palace with an inefficient one, I should take 
the log cabin every time. It is a mistake to 
spend money upon externalities while the 
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soul of the school is starved. In this direc- 
tion especially, scrimping economy is not 
good business. 

Finally, let me ask you, on behalf of the 
colleges which receive your product, to pre- 
pare the material by wise treatment, and 
particularly by judicious choice of your em- 
ployees. Then there will be fewer crooked 
sticks and less bad metal. [Applause. ] 


EARLIER DISBURSEMENT OF SCHOOL 
APPROPRIATION. 


The next question on the programme 
was ‘‘ What Reforms are Needed to Se- 
cure the Earlier Distribution of the State 
School Fund?’’ The discussion of this 
topic of universal interest was opened by 
Wm. McGeorge, Esq., of Montgomery 
county, in the following paper: 


Ever since the organization of this 
Association was first broached, it was seen 
what an important help it might be in 
suggesting improvements and correcting 
evils in our school work. Now that it has 
been organized and its activities set in mo- 
tion, every thoughtful person must have 
been impressed not only with the important 
use it has already performed, but with the 
almost unlimited possibilities for still 
grander, more far-reaching and important 
uses than any yet attempted or of which we 
have even yet conceived. 

It is not necessary in an assemblage like 
this to point out how potent are the influ- 
ences of the school directors either for weal 
or woe in moulding and to a large extent in 
shaping the destinies of our youth, and that 
such men should organize for the general 
welfare would seem to be absolutely neces- 
sary ; but heretofore the County Associations 
have been the largest attempted, and while 
all of us doubtless appreciate the great help 
which these have been, yet the deliverances 
of such bodies had little or no influence out- 
side of their respective counties, and it was 
reserved for this Association to form a gen- 
eral body representing the educational in- 
terests of the whole Commonwealth, and 
qualified to speak authoritatively on all 
vital questions affecting those interests. 

If there was time I would like to devote a 
few moments to a statement of some of the 
many and exalted uses which this Associa- 
tion could perform, but the question we have 
before us for consideration furnishes one of 
the best illustrations not only of the great 
need of such a general State Association, 
but of the use which it should perform. 

We are confronted with an evil which has 
gradually become deeply rooted in the body 
politic, and which has already worked a 
great and a constantly growing injury to 
the school interests which we are especially 
chosen to conserve, but at the same time is 
exerting an utterly baleful and injurious 
effect on the community at large, corrupting 
and perverting justice at its fountain head 
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by demoralizing the makers of our laws, re- 
sulting in evil legislation which would be 
impossible if this strong incentive was re- 
moved. 

At such a time and when the school in- 
terests are primarily attacked, who can 
speak so authoritatively as those chosen and 
organized representatives of the people, hav- 
ing in charge the sacred duty of providing 
the fullest, freest,and best possible education 
for all our children, rich and poor alike? 
Who has such a perfect comprehension 
of the evil, and such an absolute right, nay 
bounden duty, to protest against it? Whose 
voice and deliverance would be more likely 
to be heard and heeded? Of course we real- 
ize that the contest we are entering upon 
will doubtless be long and fiercely fought. 
There is arrayed against us one of the most 
perfectly organized and unscrupulous polit- 
ical machines that the heart of man ever 
devised, and long usage and the acquiescence 
of the people in submitting to the burdens 
put — them, have caused our opponents 
to feel that they have vested rights in the 
matter; but all the more we must highly 
resolve that we will never give up the con- 
test, that we will mever agree to any truce 
until the people’s rights have been regained 
and the schools are freed from the outrage- 
ous burdens and impositions placed upon 
them. 

Before taking up our specific subject of the 
reforms needed let us carefully consider what 
are the evilsit is proposed tocure. If weclearly 
understand these and have them fully in mind, 
we can and doubtless will the more wisely, 
thoroughly and vigorously take up the work of 
devising needed reforms. 

Many of us here are smarting under a sense 
of bitter and unnecessary injury worked upon 
our schools by the unwarranted detention of 
the State school fund, but do we fully realize 
the extent and enormity of this evil? I am 
constrained to believe that the majority of you, 
like myself before undertaking the careful 
study of this question, have only a very general 
and superficial idea of the matter; and I there- 
fore bespeak your patient, candid and careful 
consideration, while I try to explain what it is 
of which we complain. I am induced thus to 
trespass upon your time, in the hope that while 
making it clear to you, it may serve to inform 
the general public, who I am convinced do not 
realize the great wrong put upon them, for if 
they did, they would rise in their might and 
not only rid themselves of this evil; but if the 
selfish and thoughtless perpetrators of it did not 
speedily repent and amend their ways, they 
would forever rid themselves of them also, and 
consign them all to oblivion. Briefly stated 
the evil we complain of, and which we want to 
reform, is this: 

Under the general laws of the State there are 
assessed and collected from the people of the 
Commonwealth certain moneys or taxes for the 
General School Fund, which the State dis- 
tributes equitably among the several school dis- 
tricts according to the number of taxables 
therein. This money or tax is assessed and 
collected for this particular purpose, and can- 
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not lawfully or honestly be used or applied for 
any other whatsoever. The State insists upon 
these taxes being promptly turned over at cer- 
tain fixed periods under heavy penalties, and 
these funds are all paid over originally to the 
State Treasurer, and it is his duty to pay over 
these taxes with like promptness to the several 
school districts through the State Superintend- 
ent, who ascertains what these several districts 
are respectively entitled to. 

These and other taxes paid over to the State 
Treasurer aggregate many millions of dollars, 
and over these funds that official has practically 
absolute control. Depositories for these enor- 
mous aggregations of funds must be found, and 
certain favorite banks have the use of the bulk 
of them and pay no interest thereon, and the 
longer they can retain them and use them for 
their own benefit, the better for them. Innum- 
erable abuses have grown out of this practice. 
Many rotten institutions have been sustained, 
and the community has suffered by being 
tempted to deposit in such banks, which other- 
wise would not have been able to do business, 
and suddenly State and private investors are 
caught in a frightful and disastrous bank failure, 
and many of the latter are ruined thereby. Do 
I need to cite examples to this intelligent body 
of men and women? 

Now, are there any returns for these favors? 
And if so, does the State get the benefit of 
them? It certainly gets no interest, and in 
point of fact runs enormous risks without an 
return. Does no one benefit directly or indi- 
rectly by these transactions? Is it really nec- 
essary to ask this question? It is no slander 
upon those who dominate this State down to 
the smallest particulars to say that they never 
give something for nothing. It is not neces- 
sary to charge that they receive a direct money 
equivalent, whatever we may think about the 
matter; but if the return is in the shape of ser- 
vice or work rendered, by which the power of 
these masters of ours is more firmly established, 
by which the manacles and fetters upon the 
people are more firmly welded, is it not enough 
reason why these people should rise and break 
these fetters and throw off the yoke that op- 
presses them ? 

Fellow Directors, do you have in mind a full 
conception of what I have tried in general 
words to describe? Perhaps it may be best to 
take a few facts from the official reports of the 
custodian of State funds, as published in the 
papers. I have here the printed statements of 
the amounts in the State Treasury on certain 
days, and the list of banks holding the funds, 
with the amount on deposit in each I will 
not read it all—you can all get it for yourselves; 
but just a few points. Here isa bank at Apollo 
that has $35,oco—where is Apollo? Is there 
such a place? [The Chair: Yes, it is a thriving 
town in Armstrong county.] I am glad to know 
it. But what sane man of business would keep 
that amount of money in that place, on de- 
mand ? [A delegate: Ex-State Treasurer Jackson 
lives there.] Oh, yes; I see. Well, let us look 
nearer home; we may get some information 
from these larze financiers that will bear on the 
soundness of our banks. Here is the Farmers 
and Mechanics, which we Philadelphia people 
have considered very good; in November it had 





$523,616; in December, $430,000; in January, 
$252,000. I wonder what frightened the Treas- 
urer, that he drew out nearly all his money. 
Had we better look after that bank? But here 
are two banks that are evidently safe, since the 
Treasurer indorses them by leaving his money 
there—the People’s Bank and the Quaker City, 
the latter especially, as it has not been asked 
for a dollar in three months. Shall we con- 
clude that is the soundest and strongest bank of 
the lot, or shall we wonder whether it could pay 
if called on? Any way, while the State owes 
Philadelphia $690,000 school appropriation and 
over a million property tax, the money is left 
right there. The people ought to know why 
this isso. Then here is a bank in Beaver pretty 
well taken care of; I seem to have heard of that 
place—who lives there? [Laughter ] I will not 
go through the list—it is all of a piece. 

But it may be asked, wherein and how do the 
schools especially suffer from these practices, 
however unwise and reprehensible they may be? 
This is the question that especially concerns us, 
and let us carefully consider it. 

Year by year, as the enlightened spirit of the 
age reaches even to our backwoods and moun- 
tain counties, it is seen to be a duty to provide 
the very best education possible for the chil- 
dren, and to keep the schools open for as long 
a time as the available funds will permit. In 
making their calculations of what they can do 
for the children, the School Directors naturally 
calculate upon this State fund, and determine 
how much and for how long they can provide 
for the wants of the children in each district 
each year, using not only the fund they raise by 
local assessments for the purpose, but this fund 
also which they are entitled to receive from the 
State. It is a little dificult to say just when 
these taxes reach the State Treasury in the year, 
but from other provisions of the law it would 
seem that this money must be in the State 
Treasury by June, and there is no reason in the 
world—that is to say, no honest, valid, necessary 
reason—why it should not be paid out in time to 
meet the engagements of the School Directors. 

The school law provides ‘‘ that as soon as the 
schools of any district shall have closed for the 
school year’’ the certificate setting forth the 
number of months the schools have been kept 
open, etc., etc., must be sent to the County Su- 
perintendent, and by him forwarded to the State 
Superintendent of Common Schools, and ‘‘on 
the receipt”’ of this certificate by that officer, if 
satisfactory in form, the amount of State appro- 
priation should be paid by warrant of State Su- 
perintendent drawn on State Treasurer. This 
shows that the money must be in hand long 
before June, because many of the schools are 
closed two or three months before that, and yet 
the law contemplates that the State appropria- 
tion shall be paid to any district so soon as the 
certificate is filed after closing of schools of the 
district. 

But what is the fact? Noone can calculate 
now just when these funds will be received. 
All sorts of reasons have been assigned as the 
cause of delay, but we know that they are not 
true. We know that the money is in the treas- 
ury, drawing no interest, and that the time for 
paying the same over is being constantly ex- 
tended and the payment more and more de- 
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layed, and we cannot but infer that the necessi- 
ties of these men who use these funds for their 
own purposes are of so pressing a nature that 
the funds are withheld from those to whom they 
belong in order that the needs of these others 


may be met. Let me illustrate by our own dis- 
trict. In 1893 the State appropriation was paid 
tous June 6th. Nowif I am sure of nothing 
else, I am perfectly sure that the State Treasurer 
never advances any payments before the date 
of his receipt, and fixing that time for 1893 in 
June, we had a right to expect that in 1894 it 
would be paid over not later than June. In 
point of fact it was paid in October in both 
1894 and 1895. In 1896 no payment was made, 
and we waited till January 15, 1897, for what 
should have been paid us in June, 1896, and 
of the payment for 1897—on this 9th day of 
February, 1898—not one dollar has been paid 
over. 

We had been trying to improve our district 
and had built a High School, and were conse- 
quently hard pressed for money, but could 
readily have met our engagements if this fund 
had been paid over to us when due. Failing to 
receive it, we were compelled to borrow money 
at six per cent., and our tax-payers put to that 
additional charge. You all know that this is no 
exceptional case, and that many districts have 
had to borrow money to keep the schools open; 
and when the credit of the district was not 
good, or money was not borrowed, the teachers 
have been unpaid or the schools closed. 

You will excuse me for saying something 
more about Philadelphia, for though I do not 
live in the city, I am practically a Philadelphian. 
Everybody who is interested in such matters 
knows that for years the reports of the financial 
condition of that city have shown it to be in 
debt from $800,000 to $1,500,000. This fixes 
her financial status and is a hindrance in bor- 
rowing money for needed improvements. Yet 
if Philadelphia should receive promptly the 
money due her from the State, she would 
always have a balance on the right side. In 
1896, the balance of school appropriation due 
the city was $600,000; in 1897 it is $689,934. 
Yet, we are deprived of all this money, honestly 
due and raised for the purpose by taxation, be- 
sides over a million personal property tax; and 
we are compelled to borrow money to pay our 
debts, in order that the money may be left in 
these favorite banks. 

I may mention in this connection a curious 
case in Delaware county, where the school 
board, not having received their appropriation 
and being unable to pay their teachers, went to 
their nearest bank and borrowed money at six 
per cent. for the purpose; when at that very 
time, that very bank had $20,000 of state funds, 
on which it paid no interest at all. They were 
practically paying the bank six per cent. for 
the use of their own money ! 

Can this be true, that in this end of the nine- 
teenth century, in this land where our fore- 
fathers freely gave their blood and lives to se- 
cure their freedom from unjust rulers, that our 
people tamely submit to this wanton injustice 
and oppression? Yes, it is all true; but the fact 
is that the people do not know how they are 
being despoiled, or they would soon put an end 
to the whole business, and it is our duty to 
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make this clear to them; and this, I take it, is 
one of the uses of our Association. 

Now, I want to say a word that may relieve 
the gentleman who is to follow me, and who 
being of another poli:ical school, might feel a 
delicacy in taking hold of the subject in the way 
it seems to need, lest he be accused of partisan 
motives. All of you who know me at all know 
that in school matters I know no polities, and 
during the eight years that I have presided over 
our School Board, I have worked with equal 
pleasure with Democrat or Republican so long 
as the welfare of the schools was the only object 
sought. But while that is true, it is equally 
well known that I have some intense political 
convictions, and as a Republican who voted for 
Abraham Lincoln, and for every Republican 
nominee for President since, who crossed the 
stormy Atlantic in November, 1896, to vote for 
Mr. McKinley, and who was an Abolitionist 
before I was a Republican and that party was 
formed, I claim the right to raise my voice to 
demand that this crying abuse of a Republican 
administration in this great Commonwealth be 
put anend to. It is because lam a Republican, 
proud of the record of that grand old party, that 
I demand that it shall rid itself of these abuses, 
and of the men who perpetrate them. Iam no 
Cassandra nor Jeremiah, I claim neither to be 
a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but I can 
read or at least spell out the writing upon the 
wall. If those who are in power will not do 
right because it is right, let me suggest that the 
people are slowly waking up—I take back that 
word slow/y. The vote for Mr. Swallow for 
State Treasurer indicates that they are waking 
up pretty rapidly, and that vote was an object 
lesson well worth studying and heeding. Ido 
not want to be understood as believing that the 
State Treasurer is a mere curmudgeon, who has 
no sympathy for suffering school districts; but 
he is only a creature, and must obey the behests 
of his creator, and since he has allowed himself 
to be used, he must take the responsibility. 

There is one other phase of this evil that has 
been referred to which should be made plainer, 
that there may be no possibility of misunder- 
standing. 

Of course we all know now that all school 
boards throughout the State have been greatly 
injured, retarded and prevented in their work 
by this withholding of school funds; but if it 
was at all necessary, if the State was unable to 
pay the money, or if there was any right, occa- 
sion or necessity for withholding this State ap- 
prapriation, then, while regretting it, we would 
adapt ourselves as well as possible to conditions 
that could not be prevented. But the fact is 
there is absolutely no reason, occasion or neces- 
sity outside of the needs of the politicians who 
are responsible for this state of affairs. The in- 
jury to the schools and State is a purely wanton 
one. There is no pretense that the State has 
not the funds, for at regular intervals the mil- 
lions of dollars that are held in its treasury are 
reportéd in the daily papers. There is or can 
be no pretense that the money is not due, or 
that it is needed for any other purpose, for it is 
raised for this purpose only and can be applied 
to no other. What is the pretended reason or 
justification of this course of conduct? As fur- 
nishing some information on this point, and as 
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confirming some things I have stated, let me 
call your attention to the following extract from 
a recent editorial in the Philadelphia Press : 

‘*The State of Pennsylvania owes the city of 
Philadelphia something like $1,500,000. Nearly 
one-third of this has been due for more than six 
months, and all of it should now be paid, since, 
according to the monthly reports of the State 
Treasurer, the State has abount $3,5c0,000 dis- 
tributed to and held in various banks, for which 
not a dollar is paid the State in interest. 

‘‘The amount due the city on accoun} of the 
common school appropriation on June 30 last, 
was $1,081,553.62. Of this amount $600,000 
has since been paid, or about $100,000 a mouth. 
The remainder is held back under a provision 
in the general appropriation bill which enables 
the State Treasurer to say when and in what 
amounts this appropriation shall be dribbled 
out, not only to Philadelphia, but to every other 
county in the State. The purpose of this pro- 
vision, as every one must be aware, is to enable 
the Treasurer to retain a large balance in his 
hands for deposit with favorite banks, a policy 
which arouses suspicion, and not only invites, 
but justifies the severest criticism of the State 
Treasury management. Money that has been 
appropriated for proper purposes belongs to 
those purposes, and not to the State, and the 
State Treasurer should not be permitted to with- 
hold it under color of law. The provision in 
question must be stricken out of the next ap- 
propriation bill, if the schools of the State are 
to get their just advantage from the appropria- 
tions made presumably for their benefit.” 

[The speaker also quoted from the /ress of 
February 8th, in relation to Auditor General 
Mylin’s statement, and continued:] _ 

The Lvening Star referring to this matter, 
and assiguing the reason why the State Treas- 
urer pursues this reprehensible policy, says: 

‘‘The argument is that this free and easy 
business is permissible under the general appro- 
priation law. Well, we all know how these 
appropriation laws are made—cloaks, as a rule, 
under which weak-kneed, weak minded and 
weak-principled officials are allowed to do what 
they please with the people’s revenues. It is 
the worst feature of money in politics. Because 
of this money in politics the city rests under the 
shadow of shame. There should be an end of 
the ‘favorite bank’ legend. It was believed 
that the Bardsley episode taught that lesson. 
But it seems that we were mistaken.”’ 

Have we not had a more recent episode which 
adds point to that extract? Can we draw our 
balances from the Chestnut Street bank? Yet 
I will guarantee that you will get more per 
cent. out of that bank than from some of the 
sixty-five on this list of State depositories. 
Just mark my words, and watch how they come 
out. 

Whatever may be said about the force or ef- 
fect of this provision that was tacked on to the 
general appropriation bill, there can be no 
doubt about the force and effect of the com- 
mand, Zhou shalt not steal, which God Himself 
spoke amidst the thunders and lightnings of 
Sinai, and ordained into an eternal divine law, 
governing and controlling all human laws; aad 
there being no law or right to take this money 
for any other purpose than the use of the 
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schools, when the money is withheld from this 
ouly lawful purpose, and when in disregard of 
the rights and needs of the schools it is depos- 
ited and retained in bank without interest as a 
mere favor, or for any other reason, in the sight 
of God and man the eternal law is violated, no 
matter whetber human law takes cognizance of 
the transaction or not. 

But another crime has been committed in this 
matter, and I am not speaking of the debauch- 
ing of the Legislature and the perversion of 
justice at the fountain-head, but refer now sim- 
ply to the actual normal results from the evil 
spoken of. The public school is universally 
recognized to be one of the greatest bulwarks 
of our liberties, the absolute right and the in- 
dispensable need of a self-governing people, 
whose children must be educated to fit them 
properly for the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship and the duties of public office, to which any 
of them may be called: and the crime of wan- 
tonly, needlessly and selfishly interfering with, 
interrupting or preventing the opportunities of 
our children obtaining the best education pos- 
sible, is treason against the Commonwealth, and 
those committing this crime, wilfully, for the 
purpose of accomplishing their own ends or 
purposes, are traitors; and if this evil is brought 
about and steadily persisted in from ignorance 
and for no worse reason than indifference or 
carelessness, those working it are unfit for office 
and should be relegated to ignominious ob- 
scurity. 

Now, as to the reforms needed. 

Because I have taken so much of your time, 
and because other earnest and capable speakers 
are to follow me, I will not endeavor to go into 
this branch of the case as exhaustively as I 
might, leaving to others and especially to time 
to indicate the necessary procedure. Indeed, I 
have so great faith in the common sense and 
integrity of purpose of our people that I feel 
that when we have once made clear to them 
this evil, when it is fully understood in all its 
enormity, and when the blasting and demoral- 
izing effects of the practices we complain of are 
realized, they will not be slow to apply any and 
all needed remedies. Let me, therefore, very 
briefly suggest one way to dispose of this evil. 

Prevention is better thancure. The absolute 
removal of temptation is one of the best ways 
of preventing wrong-doing. The accumulation 
of immense sums of money in the hands of any 
one Official has alwars proved a source of great 
danger. Is it needed that I should take any 
time to prove this self evident proposition ? 
Consider the many cases of embezzlement and 
misappropriation and utter loss of public funds 
resulting, of which you have all had so many 
examples and which must be in your mind 
without my specifically pointing them out. Is 
it not palpably clear that the possession of these 
immense funds at once furnished the temptation 
and almost inevitably led to the wrong-doing ? 
Why should the funds that are specifically 
raised in the cities of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Scranton, and the other great cities of our State, 
and in the innumerable boroughs and towns of 
our great Commonwealth for the sole purpose 
of maintaining the public schools, be amassed 
in the hands of one man, to be disbursed after a 
long time and only at his sweet will, and in the 
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meantime be used for personal profit, to ac- | makes the school appropriation. 


commodate rotien but favored banks, and to | 
debauch leyislators, rather than retained by , 


those who have raised the funds, and who must 
finally disburse them? Why should 
moneys be held without interest, while the dis- 
tricts in which they are to be used are compelled 
to close their schools or borrow money at six 


per cent. to maintain them, thus imposing ad- | 


ditional tax upon the people? If none of these 
be allowed to accumulate in the hands of one 
who, judging by the past, is almost entirely 
irresponsible and cannot be compelled to ac- 
count, and who could not possibly furnish ade- 
quate security, when if allowed to remain in the 
hands of those chosen by the people to disburse 
them, their keeping could and would be abso- 
lutely secured and surrounded by innumerable 
safeguards and under the constant supervision 
of many and watchful eyes? That is one re- 
form, brethren. 

I would advise the passage of such laws as 
were suggested tothe last legislature, providing 
that only such portion of any tax, school or 
other, which must be used and disbursed by 
State officials, be paid over to the State Treas- 
urer, and that all others should be paid at once 
to those local officers who will disburse it. But 
in any event let us at once, and without any 
delay, repeal any and all provisions of the law 
giving the State Treasurer the sole right of de- 
termining when he will make the payments of 
the proportion of school and other taxes to which 
the several counties and school districts are 
entitled, but let these be paid as soon as col- 
lected, if the condition of the treasury warrants. 

Perhaps I ought to apologize for detaining 
= so long, but I thought the matter needed to 

made perfectly clear, and I have tried to 
make it so. 


The next speaker was Edward A. 
Weaver, Esq., of Gettysburg, Pa., who 
continued the discussion as follows: 


You have listened long and patiently, and 
I should be glad to be excused from saying 
anything, but having been placed upon the 
programme, I suppose I ought to add a few 
words. I thought as a Democrat it might be 
considered out of place for me to say much, 
so I prepared no manuscript ; but the gen- 
tleman who preceded me courteously placed 
his paper in my hands today, that we 
might not trespass upon each other's ground, 
and I will try not todoso. I suppose it is 
not necessary for me to agree with him in 
all things, and I will take the liberty to dis- 
agree at the beginning. 

The form of the question—‘‘ What reforms 
are needed?’’—seems to assume that some 
reform is needed, that conditions exist 
which call for reform. Now I am not will- 
ing to admit that any such conditions exist 
as to justify the statements that have been 
made. 

In the first place, there is no ‘‘ school 
fund’ that goes into the State treasury. 
No money is set apart for school purposes, 
by taxation or otherwise, so far as the State 
treasury is concerned, until the Legislature 
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There are 
but two funds—the General Fund and the 
Sinking Fund ; and the school appropriation 
is paid out of the general fund like other 
appropriations, when there is money to pay 
them. If the Treasurer has not money 
enough, he cannot pay it out; and the mat- 


' ter is left to his discretion, and properly so. 





aati a | years amount to twenty millions. 
conditions existed, why should these vast sums ; - ‘ 


Now the revenues of the State for two 
Is it un- 
reasonable and improper for the Treasurer to 
have three millions on hand? Must he not 
be prepared for all contingencies, such as 
great riots and the like? Would it be wis- 
dom to exhaust the treasury, or to draw it 
down close? I try to be just toall, whether 
political friend or foe, and I am not willing 
to believe that two honorable gentlemen 
who were elected to the office of State Treas- 
urer by some 300,000 votes, have developed 
into such characters as the gentleman's re- 
marks would indicate. 

With these twenty millions of revenue, 
the last Legislature appropriated over 
twenty-four millions—to be more exact, 

,200,000 in excess. They passed a direct 
inheritance tax which was estimated to pro- 
duce one million; but the act is hanging 
fire in the courts, and until its constitution- 
ality is settled, that money will not come in. 
It may end like the income tax; the Supreme 
Court may sweep it away. ‘The Brooks 
license law at first brought a large amount 
into the State treasury ; now a great part of 
it remains in the several counties. So the 
deficit of four millions is not covered by 
these items. 

The discretion exercised by the State 
Treasurer has been attacked. So far as the 
payment of the school guy riation is con- 
cerned, that is governed by law. [The law 
on the subject was read.] You see that the 
Treasurer is to notify the Superintendent of 
Instruction when there is money for the 

urpose, and then the warrants are drawn. 
hat matter is adjusted by conference be- 
tween the two officers ; but the Treasurer is 
the judge whether he is ina situation to pay. 

There are other demands upon the treasury 
beside the school appropriations — among 
them the penitentiaries, the asylums and 
other charities, which cannot exist without 
the appropriation. We are told the Treas- 
urer has three millions of a balance, and 
owes the city of Philadelphia three millions ; 
suppose he were required to pay that at 
once, and exhaust the treasury, what would 
become of the charities? You see that the 
discretion when to pay and what to pay first 
must exist, and also as to how best to keep 
the treasury whole. 

But the great point is made against the 
exercise of discretion about the banks of de- 

osit. Now there is such a thing as mak- 
ing very much out of very little, and I think 
that is what the gentleman has done here. 
To begin with, the Treasurer gives bonds for 
the safety of the State money, and what 
business is it of ours where he keeps it, if 
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the security is good, and he pays when | we want to carry away with us only right 
| impressions. It is not a question of politics 


properly called upon. If I understand it, 
there are only three ‘‘call’’ banks—one here 
in Harrisbury, one in Philadelphia, one in 
Pittsburg—through which all the business 
is done, and these draw when necessary 
from the others. The Treasurer must keep 
the money somewhere ; it is matter for his 
judgment, and he exercises it. 

I conclude, then, that there is nothing in 
all this which needs to be reformed, and 
that no conditions exist that should create 
alarm, or call for such an attack as we have 
heard. The Treasurer has given proper 
bonds for the money, and pays it over on 
proper demand ; what more have we aright 
to expect? 

The gentleman might have framed a better 
indictment against some school directors. 
There are districts which levy only one mill 
school tax, contrary to the spirit and intent 
of the magnificent appropriation ; this in 
my county, and the same is true of others. 
The liberality of the State was intended as 
incidental help in raising salary, lengthen- 
ing term, improving buildings, and not as 
a means of escaping taxation for school 
purposes. 

We hear often of our ‘‘ great State ;’’ but 
Pennsylvania stands eleventh in the educa- 
tional column—we are in a comparatively 
backward condition ; and this is not the 
fault of the State, but of the local school au- 
thorities. We are not always sufficiently 
careful in our choice of school directors, 
upon whose wisdom and public spirit de- 
pends the grade of teachers, and therefore of 
the schools. The director ought to know as 
much about schools as the teacher and 
superintendent ; fur how shall we intelli- 
gently direct that of which we are not in- 
formed? I know something of the average 
country school director, and there is room 
for improvement. Therefore when we feel 
like indulging in criticism, let us first look 
at home. 


President Elkin said that though the 
hour was late, he did not feel justified in 
letting this discussion close without add- 
ing a few words, and would ask the 
privilege of using a few minutes. His 
remarks were as follows : 


I am glad to believe that most men want 
to do about what is right, and am unwilling 
to believe that my neighbors are bad people. 
There are people who seem to prefer to 
think others are bad ; but I like the sun- 
shine, and always try to look on the bright 
side. I believe we came here with good 
motives, and not to misrepresent our neigh- 
bors intentionally. 

Now, I have given three years of study to 
the tax system of Pennsylvania, and if I 
ever can know anything about any question, 
I should know something of that one ; and 
this discussion is, therefore, of special in- 
terest to me, and should be to all of you, for 
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| with me, for i have never allowed that to 


enter into my school work, and I have been 
connected with schools in some capacity 
since I was six years old. In our schools at 
home are daughters of my political enemies, 
and I help to keep them there year after 
year ; so | speak as a school man, not as a 
partisan. 

I listened with interest to the first speaker, 
and approve much of what he said,and would 
like to excuse all of it, though much of it is 
inaccurate, and some of it altogether incor- 
rect and without foundation in fact. I do 
not believe he meant to mislead us, but on 
some points he is clearly mistaken. 

For instance, he stated that large sums of 
money are raised ‘‘ for school purposes’’ by 
taxation, and turned into the State treas- 
ury, which cannot be used for other than 
school purposes. This is absolutely in- 
correct. The net revenues of the State are 
about ten millions, of which about six and 
a quarter are given to education, and the 
remainder are used to support the peniten- 
tiaries and charities and pay the ordinary 
expenses of government. But not one dol- 
lar of the ten millions is raised for any 
specific purpose, school or otherwise. Al- 
most five of the ten millions come from the 
tax on corporations; the collateral inherit- 
ance tax is estimated at one million ; 
licenses, a million and a half; personal 
property tax (after returning two-thirds to 
the counties), another million—that makes 
eight and a half millions, and with what 
comes from a number of smaller sources, we 
have an aggregate of ten millions. All this 
goes into one general fund. The Legisla- 
ture appropriates it to various objects—so 
much for schools, and so much for other 
purposes, as in its judgment is required. 

Now it is true that the payment of the 
school appropriation is delayed ; andI asa 
director am justas,much interested in prompt 
payment as any of you. It is proper that 
we should inquire into the facts and know 
what is the matter. Let us try to get at it. 

Up to 1887, the school appropriation was 
only one million out of a total revenue of 
eight millions, and a surplus accumulated 
in the treasury amounting in 1891 to seven 
or eight millions. Then the school appro- 
priation was raised to five millions—I had 
the pleasure of helping to push that through. 
The State tax on corporations was increased 
to five millions, making the total revenue 
eight millions. In 1893 the large addition 
to the Normal school appropriation put 
education up to six and a quarter millions. 
Up to that time we received our school money 
promptly because we had the surplus to 
draw upon; but by 1893 it was exhausted, 
in ’94 we were short, in ’95 shorter, in ’96 
still further back, and in ’97 we were con- 
fronted with a deficit of four millions. That 
is, if we had all our revenues collected up to 
January Ist of this year, the appropriations 
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due and payable could not have been met by 
from three to four million dollars. We had 
got along so far by a process of ‘‘ lapping 
over’’—that is, what was immediately neces- 


sary was paid first, and those less pressing | 


were required to wait, and among these were 
the schools. So we waited, and that is the 
condition at this moment. The appropria- 
tions due and payable to day would consume 
every dollar the State Treasurer has in all 
these banks you have heard about, and he 
would still have a deficit of four million 
dollars. If the school appropriations were 
paid up, the penitentaries and charities 
would starve. Would you take your three 
millions and pay off Philadelphia? or would 
you keep things going by helping every- 
body a little? 


of them. 


What business man with | 


common sense would do otherwise than the | 


State Treasurer is doing? 

I know he is carrying a balance of three 
millions, and perhaps that is too much— 
possibly he might get along with a million 
less ; but the law gives him discretion, and 
— we to blame him for keeping on the 
safe side? Again, you all can see that if 
the entire balance were drawn suddenly, it 
would close the doors of some entirely sol- 
vent banks ; whereas, in twelve months the 
whole can be drawn out in the ordinary 
course of business, without disturbance. 

One word about the Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ bank. That institution has for al- 
most a century been designated by law as 
the fiscal agent of the State, and is paid 
$6000 a year for collecting and paying out 
the State money. This sufficiently explains 
why in one monthly statement it may have 
two millions and next month perhaps only a 
hundred thousand. 

There has been complaint about inequit- 
able distribution of the school appropria- 
tion. Last year a bill was framed to make 
it more equitable. The Governor recom- 
mended the division into thirds—you all 
know the plan—Dr. Schaeffer approved it ; 
I helped to work it through ; it passed and 
became law, and I believe it is an improve- 
ment. 

It was objected that all this money was 
left in these banks and paid no interest. A 
bill was drawn taxing the banks two per 
cent. on these State deposits, we put that 
through, and it is now law. 

So you see that the wicked politicians 
give you over six millions out of a total 
revenue of ten, they arrange the distribution 
to suit you, they require interest on deposits 
when requested todo so. Don’t you think 
politicians are generally likely to respect 
the people’s will when it is made known to 
them? 

There was a suggestion of possible loss in 
case of failing banks. That was surely a 
thoughtless remark. Not a dollar of the 
State’s money would be lost if all these 
banks should fail. Banks have failed, with 
State money in them, but the State never 
lost a penny. The State Treasurer is re- 
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quired to give sufficient bonds, approved by 
the Governor; and while since 1840 over four 
hundred millions have passed through the 
hands of State Treasurers of both political 
parties, not one cent has ever been lost to 
the State by the fault or dishonesty of any 
[Applause.| The Treasurers and 
their bondsmen have lost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, but the State never a 
penny. I remember one case when a bank 
in Chester county failed, and in less than 
thirty days the Treasurer and his bondsmen 
made good every dollar. In the Chestnut 
street bank the State had $215,000; and Ben 
Heywood and his bondsmen will make that 
good, but it will make him a poor man all 
his life. I sympathize with him, for he is 
as manly a man as I ever knew. 

I have no interest in this matter beyond 
what is common tous all. But since my 
boyhood I have been swimming against the 
current, and through all these years one 
simple rule of my life has been to meet 
fairly either friend or foe; if I do a wrong, I 
try to make amends; and | hold it unfair to 
point the finger of scorn or resort to innu- 
endo against one who is not present to de- 
fend himself. 

So far as the work of this Association is 
concerned, I am ready to join you in putting 
through the next Legislature any bill we 
can agree upon to meet this or any other 
question; but Iam not willing to be silent 
when any man is unduly censured or criti- 
cised. It is easy to criticise men, and 
especially public officials; but in my asso- 
ciation with them I have found that they are 
flesh and blood and have human hearts to 
feel and heads to know, as we have. I re- 
member in my boyhood being taught to be- 
lieve the worst of a man in my county; be- 
coming acquainted with him, I found him 
human like others; brought still nearer by 
force of circumstances,! learned to know him 
as a manly man through and through. I 
have profited by the lesson, and now say to 
you: Do not be too ready to push any man 
down; try rather to help him up; that is 
more manly, and more Christ-like. 

I thank you for your indulgence in listen- 
ing so long at so late an hour. 

The association adjourned to 9 a. m. 
to-morrow. 


ee 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





EV. E. S. Hassler opened the exer- 
| cises of the morning session, after 
which F. R. Brunner, M. D., of Berks 
county, read the following paper on 


HYGIENIC AND SANITARY SAFEGUARDS 
OF THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
Hygienic and sanitary safeguards in the 
construction of schoolhouses is a long text; 
but when we remember that the children of 
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our country spent a great part of their time 
in these buildings during their physical and 
spiritual development, and that it is the aim 
and desire of mankind in general to live 
long, avoid sickness and doctor bills, and 
anxious to sail joyously on the swell-waves 
of life’s ocean with all our mental faculties 
intact, and our physical appearance, more 
particularly the face, hair and teeth main- 


vigor, we cannot afford to lose a single op- 


rtunity to preserve health and prolong | 


ife. 

In order to live long we must live well. 
To live well we must select a garden spot, 
improve and beautify it, place it under sani- 
tary regulations that we may enjoy the 
blessings thereof and reach the century 
mark. 

It is not only necessary to know how to 
improve our homes and how to guide our 
life boat over ‘‘the rough and rugged path,”’ 
but that we also know how to provide proper 
safeguards in the erection of our public 
school houses, as well as to know how to 
construct palaces for kings, beautiful 
churches for high-toned Christians and col- 
ossal mansions for millionaires; for in these 
magnificent buildings, as well as in school- 
houses, bitter tears are often shed, authority 
set at defiance, and the master of the situa- 
tion, in either building, is often outgener- 
aled by his subjects. 

Apollo wrote on the door of his temple, 
‘*Man, know thyself,’’ and the motto of 
Apollo would be equally appropriate on the 
door or on the wall of every schoolhouse in 
the land, and the American flag floating 
high above, with the word ‘‘ Liberty’’ in- 
scribed, would be a fitting emblem of educa- 
tional progress at the close of the nineteenth 
century. This knowledge of knowing our- 
selves includes our physical and spiritual 
training—for a sound body is essential to a 
sound mind. 

It has been asserted that if Adam had not 
sinned mankind would have lived on forever 
and no hygiene, no sanitation, no boards of 
health, no doctors, no medicine, no spring 
lancets, nosurgeon’s knives, no pow-wowers, 
no spooks and no witches, to annoy, pain, 
scare and torment us. They do not stop to 
think that what is developed out of the earth 
must return to earth, and the spirit only, 


which comes from God, must go to Him | 


who gave it, though ina more glorified form 
if not defiled by sin. I imagine Adam to 
have been a fine specimen of humanity, a 
veritable Bob Fitzsimmons, because God 
made him after His own image, nevertheless 
possessing but one nature, that of the ani- 
mal. But God perceived a higher plane of 


life for Adam than that of his brothers and 
sisters among the children of men, and blew 
into him the breath of life, and he became a 
living soul or spirit, a new being, a man of 
refinement, possibilities, achievements and 
subject to law. 

Adam felt and recognized the great change 
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in his nature, and like a Pennsylvania office- 
seeking politician, promised his Maker to 
erform his duty personally, faithfully, 
onestly and with fidelity and impartiality. 
But what of poor Eve? She had not as 
yet received the light nor the law. Adam 
converted to a new being, Eve unconverted; 
one possessing spiritual wisdom, the other 
ignorance; one imbued with a heavenly 


tained in the bloom of youth, beauty and | spirit, the other without realization—the 


same as some school directors cannot realize 
their position. 

Adam’s mind was at peace. Eve was rest- 
less for a similar spirit, the same as the pro- 
gressive woman of the present century is 
anxious to compete with man in the various 
professional pursuits of life. 

Adam slept. When he awoke he found 
her by his side, and when he heard the news 
of her spiritual conversion, there was more 
joy in that family, for the time being, than 
in an Ocean Grove camp-meeting. The 
augels sang songs of welcome, the birds 
chanted more beautifully, their plumage ap- 
peared more magnificent, the fruit trees 
were laden with ripening fruit, the golden 
harvest was at hand, and Adam and Eve 
joined in the chorus of heavenly hallelujahs. 

But Adam and Eve soon neglected to sub- 
ject themselves to God’s commandments, 
and when their Creator had momentarily 
left them in their glory, they imagined 
themselves king and Queen in their new 
situation, and in the language of Alexander 
Selkirk exclaimed : 


We are monarchs of all we survey, 

Our right there is none to dispute ; 
The master has gone for to stay, 

We are lords of the fowl and the brute. 


The same spirit moves the overly wise 
and the overly ignorant to-day. They judge 
and conduct the affairs of the world, and 
without heeding the advice of their masters 
and superiors, are expounding their own 
wisdom and seeking their own righteous- 
ness. 

The hygienic and sanitary condition of the 
Garden of Eden was perfect. No sickness, 
no contagion, no filth, no decaying nor de- 
composing vegetable or animal matter, no 
poisoned atmosphere, no epidemics prevail- 
ing until after the law of obedience and in- 
dustry was violated; then their trans- 
actions and unmindfulness taught them a 


| lesson of bitter experience. The same causes 
| and influences that controlled health and 


diseases thencontrolthem now. The great- 
est hygienic safeguard, and one that every 
person should possess, is Anowledge. God 
gave knowledge unto Adam and Eve, and 
they were to observe and practice it obed- 
iently and faithfully, and hand it down to 
their children from generation to generation 
under the same stringent command, but 
they neglected the advice, and their children 
became corrupt, and that corruption has 
traced and afflicted every generation down 
to the present. With the rushing of mighty 
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waters,an effort was made to drown corrup- 
tion and disobedience from the earth; but 
when all the water had passed into rivers, 
seas and oceans, the same old mischief 
maker again reappeared and urged the few 
remaining inhabitants into disobedience, 
strife and intemperance. Abraham, Moses 
and the prophets came to the rescue, and 
imparted hygienic and sanitary knowl- 
edge among their people, and Christ said 
unto his apostles, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world and teach all people and all nations 
the saving and protecting power of God’s 
laws,’’ and it becomes our duty to practice 
and uphold the same trnths, and hand them 
down to our children, and to all future gen- 
erations, that they may know and fulfill the 
commandments. 

After acquiring the necessary hygienic 
and sanitary qualifications pertaining tothe 
laws of health, we are prepared to point out 
and explain briefly the hygienic safeguards 
necessary in the construction of our school 
houses, and not set at defiance the laws of 
God, and kick against educational progress 
with muelish skill and stubbornness. First, 
then, the school room shall receive our at- 
tention. Here is the place where children 
meet to receive practical and theoretical in- 
struction. The room should be sufficiently 
large to accommodate all the pupils likely 
to attend from the district. The ceiling not 
less than twelve feet high from the floor, 
sufficient light, comfortable seats and desks, 
proper and sufficient ventilation, and an 
equitable heat supply during the cold 
months of the year. If I were to picture to 
your minds a country school-house, and of 
this class Iam more particularly speaking, 
I would begin with a ceilar under the whole 
building, with sufficient grates and windows 
in the wall to supply air and light. A 
vestibule at the entrance end of the building 
for clothing, rubbers, umbrellas, dinner 
kettles, and other paraphernalia belonging 
to the pupils. A passage way from the out- 
side door to the school-room proper will 
form two vestibule rooms, one for the boys 
and one for the girls. Each vestibule should 
contain besides clothes-hooks and shelves, 
a wash basin, looking-glass, comb, several 
towels, and a water cooler. The windows 
in the school-room should be started in the 
wall on a level with the desks, so that pupils 
with fatigued eyes could occasionally look 
out into space instead of against the wall, 
black-board or ceiling, all having a tendency 
to produce near-sightedness,color- blindness, 
or impair a child’s sight in many other 
ways. 

The seats should be of proper size and 
height, the aisles broad enough to pass 
through easily, with sufficient room left to 
accommodate visitors. 

The heat should come from the cellar. 
Stoves in a school room are out of place, and 
no intelligent school board will tolerate such 
a roasting and freezing nusance in the same 
room if possible to avoid it; and those that 
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do should be handed over to the first fool 
reformer that happens along. 

One or more ventilating registers should 
be placed in the ceiling of every country 
school room, and houses two or more stories 
high should have flues in the wall witha 
ventilating register near the top. The 
windows should be hung on ropes so that 
they can be lowered whenever it becomes 
necessary for the health and comfort of the 
pupils. No school board should employ a 
teacher who has not a thorough knowledge 
of the laws and needs of health, more par- 
ticularly that of children, or who does not 
apply those laws for the benefit of his pupils. 
There is nothing more stupefying to a child’s 
intellect, and nothing more apt to produce 
mental and physical fatigue in a school 
room than impure air, or air over or under 
heated, causing headache, dullness of intel- 
lect, disturbed memory, weakened sight, or 
cold feet and shivering bodies. 

I next come to speak of the sanitary safe- 
guards of a country school house. First 
its lecation, secondly it ssurroundings, and 
thirdly its adornments. A country school 
house should be located as nearly central as 
possible. The lot should be of good size, 
elevated ground, and if no elevated ground 
can be had, the plot can be filled up so that 
no water will collect in the cellar that can- 
not be carried out by a properly constructed 
drain as fast as it enters. The house en- 
trance should be either south, southeast or 
southwest, and the lot dry even in wet 
weather. 

By legislative enactment every school 
house must be accommodated with two 
water closets. They should not be built in 
too close proximity, and so constructed and 
located that they are easily accessible for 
cleanliness and disinfection. 

All country school houses if possible, 
should have a well of water near the door 
and furnished with a pump. Before the 
opening of each school term these wells 
should be pumped empty and an inspection 
made of the contents in the bottom and all 
doubtful substances removed. 

Trees on a school lot are also an import- 
ant factor. They serve as an adornment, 
windbreak, protection to the building and 
shade for the pupils. Few country school- 
houses are supplied with lightning rods. 
One or more trees in close proximity to a 
schoolhouse are better protection against 
lightning than a costly rod put up for a 
Similar purpose. 

Another hygienic and sanitary necessity 
in our schools is one over which the board 
of directors have little control; and that is 
the personal condition of the pupils. Chil- 
dren’s clothing should be whole, clean, warm 
and frequently changed. No matter how 
common the material, nor how many patches 
the garments have, only that they are clean, 
sufficiently protective and an agreeable 
odor. Children’s bodies should also be kept 
clean, particularly their faces and hands, 
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their hair neatly combed, and if possible, 
their shoes blackened. A little perfume 
ge to children’s clothing is both agree- 
able and healthy in a school room. The 
school room should be kept as free from 
dust as possible, and no one should be per- 
mitted to spit on the floor. Wherever there 
is dust on the floor, there dust circulates in 
the air. That dust may be impregnated 
with the living entities of catarrh, influ- 
enza, tuberculosis, diphtheria or any other 
living animalcula, to be conveyed to the 
second party by inhalation, and parents 
wonder where their children have contracted 
the different diseases with which they occa- 
sionally become afflicted. I have no doubt 
that cough, catarrh, consumption, sore 
eyes and other complaints are often conveyed 
in this manner. 

The teacher can exert a great deal of in- 
fluence in this department, and when chil- 
dren are once taught and trained in this 
line, cleanliness will follow them through 
life, diseases will again die out, and our 
homes, school houses and country will be- 
come as pure and as healthy as was the 
garden of Eden before the disobedience of 
Adam and Eve. Laziness, unconcern and 
the accumulation of filth are breeders of 
diseases, while cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness. 

A clean teacher is another essentiality as 
a hygienic and sanitary safeguard in a 
school room. As his habits so his work; as 
his work so his pupils; as his pupils in the 
school room so in after life; for every word 
spoken and every act presented to a child 
goes to the formation of that child’s char- 
acter and habits. 

Place the beautiful before a child's eyes, 
and its mind, taste and character will be 
drawn in that direction. A Pennsylvania 
Protestant traveler visited a Catholic cathe- 
dral in Italy. After beholding its beauty he 
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said to his guide, ‘‘ Let me get out of here, or | 


its beauty will induce me to become a 
catholic.’’ How important to induce all 
pooese to admire beauty, knowledge, clean- 
iness and godliness. 

The next speaker on the programme 
was Dr. N. Bert Lowman, who was un- 
able to be present, but sent his paper by 
Mr. Steen, who read it as follows : 

Iam sorry that I was not called upon to 
open this topic, for if such had been the 
order of the programme my worthy prede- 
cessor would 
in which I now find myself. He 
have to do as I will have to do, either pick 
out of his paper the points that have not 
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what I repeat will serve to emphasize that 
which has already been brought out, for 
this is a subject that cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, and by listening to my paper, 
you may find yourself in the same attitude 
that the poet was regarding sin when he 
said : 

Vice is a monster of so hideous mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Directors are required by law to provide 
a sufficient number of common schools for 
the education of every individual between 
the ages of 6 and 21 years. Do we as di- 
rectors live up to the spirit of the law re- 
specting this provision? I think not. A 
teacher cannot successfully handle more 
than forty pupils in a mixed school; the 
experience of our ablest educators has 
amply demonstrated this, and where sixty 
to seventy or more pupils are crowded into 
one room, and only one teacher provided, as 
we find in many places, the spirit if not the 
letter of the law is certainly being violated, 
and those in control should provide better 
accommodations. The law also makes it 
compulsory for every child between certain 
ages to attend school a fixed length of time 
every year, yet in many districts a part of 
the patrons live so remote from the school, 
that compliance with the law will make it 
necessary for their children to walk a mile 
or more through snow or mud, in all kinds 
of inclement weather, thus exposing them 
to risks regarding their health that should 
be avoided, and which could be avoided if 
the directors would provide more schools, 
or would see to it that the children at- 
tended the school that is most convenient. 
I believe that this compulsory ‘school law 
should include a clause that would remedy 
this evil. 

When it has been decided that a new 
school shall be organized, the first question 


| that naturally comes up is ‘‘ Where shall it 


be located ?’’ and this question should be 
carefully weighed, for we too often find that 
the school-house has been built, not with a 
view of securing the best location, but 
where ground could be obtained with the 
least outlay of money. Any one who will 


| observe where our school-houses are built, 


ave been in the predicament | 
would | 


especially in the rural districts, will need 
no further proof of the truthfulness of my 
statement. Directors will build schools 
where they would not build houses to keep 
their live stock in, yet they expect their 


| children and their neighbors’ children to 
| spend nearly half their time in these places. 


already been discussed, or else repeat what | 


has already been said, for in preparing a | 


paper — a subject so familiar as this one, 
two authors are very apt to produce nearly 
identical papers. Now since I find myself 


in this position, I will not attempt to avoid 
what has already been said, but 
my paper as it is, hoping that 


repeatin 
will rea 


} 
! 
| 
} 


| district is the most desirable. 


Now, gentlemen, think of this: Have you 
exercised your best judgment in the selec- 
tion of your school sites? 

In selecting a site for the school-house, 
remember that the healthiest spot in the 
Select a place 
where pure air and sunlight are to be had in 
abundance, and avoid places where foul air 
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and dampness are prevalent. In rural dis- 
tricts be particular to keep away from a 
damp soil and wet-weather ponds. A hill- 
side is dryer and warmer than a hollow, and 
it is not so much exposed to bleak and cold 
winds as the top of a hill, and you can se- 
cure better drainage. Never build a school- 
house near gas works, tanneries, oil refin- 
eries, or any other offensive industry. It is 
better to keep away from public works of all 
kinds. Don’t stick your building in be- 
tween other buildings that will shut off the 
air and sunlight, but keep it at least sixty 
feet away from them. This will provide a 
suitable playground and give you room for 
any outbuildings that may be necessary. 
Where it is at all possible, provide a good 
large playground for the children, and this 
should be located on the south and west 
sides of the building rather than on the 
north and east. Trees, as a rule, are un- 
necessary in a school-ground, for sunlight 
is much more healthful than shade, and 
trees are apt to engender dampness about 
the premises, and this should always be 
avoided ; but in some places it is desirable 
to have wind-breaks of evergreen trees, and 
where this is the case they may be planted, 
but be sure that they are not in too close 
proximity to the school-house, 

No school building should be without a 
cellar under the whole of it, that proper pro- 
vision may be made for ventilation, and in 
wet weather it will prove to be an ad- 
mirable place for the children’s play-room. 
The cellar should be not be over three feet 
under ground, well lighted, and have a good 
cement floor, and then kept clean. The 
walks should be underdrained and cemented 
to keep out dampness. 

The building should be large enough to 
secure to each pupil 300 cubic feet of air 
space and fifteen feet of floor space. The 
rooms should be in the form of pentinie- 
— and not over 24x40 feet in area, if the 

est results in lighting are to be secured. 
Don’t make your ceilings more than thir- 
teen or fourteen feet high ; you will find that 
this will give you enough air and floor space 
for 45 pupils, and that is as many pupils as 
should occupy one room. The window 
space should not be less than one-fourth of 
the fioor space, and the desk most remote 
from the window should not be further from 
the light than one and a half times the 
height of the top of the window from the 
floor. The best results are obtained from 
windows that are placed about three feet 
from the floor and reach to within six inches 
of the ceiling. 

Every school should be provided with a 
cloak room that is separate and distinct 
from the school room. The cloak room 
should have a good ventilator attached. We 
go into most of the country schools and find 
the wraps lying about on vacant seats or 
benches or else hanging in the rear of the 
room, and all the dampness, to say nothing 
about the other undesirable emanations from 
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the outer apparel, is allowed to be mixed 
with the air in the room. A convenient 
cloak room is an inexpensive requisite of 
each building, and should not be considered 
an expense that can be dispensed with. 

The size of the school building will of 
necessity depend upon the number of schol- 
ars it is designed to accommodate, but let 
me urge upon you to make it amply large. 
Don’t crowd your schools; two schools with 
thirty pupils in each will accomplish twice 
as much as one school of sixty pupils. It is 
in the lower grades that we find the most 
overcrowding, and it is not an uncommon 
thing to find these rooms so packed with 
children that the air is rendered absolutely 
detrimental to health. Picture to yourself 
a room 25x40 with an average attendance of 
75 or 80 persons, seated on hard benches or 
chairs, with the feet of the smaller ones 
lifted off the floor, all closely packed together 
and forced to inhale poisoned air for two or 
three hours at a time. As you enter this 
apartment from the open air you at once 
detect something wrong in the character of 
the atmosphere. You notice a disagreeable, 
sickening odor, or combination of odors, 
which at first prompts you to retrace your 
steps. You observe the children and find 
them pale, listless, some flushed, all sickly- 
looking and restless. Stay in this room a 
little while and note the effect this air has 
upon yourself, and you will ask, what is 
wrong? and the question is not difficult to 
answer. Too many pupils for the size of 
the room, and poor ventilation. You cannot 
expect bright, healthy, rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren to come from a school-room of this 
kind. Keep in mind three hundred cubic 
feet of air space for each individual in the 
room. Place your building so that it will 
face either north or south, and you will then 
have your windows facing east and west, 
and this will secure sunlight in each room 
or on both sides if the building contains but 
one room. Never placea blackboard between 
windows if you value the eyesight of those 
who will be compelled to use it. Have your 
blackboards large and place them near 
enough to the floor that any child in the 
room can reach them without standing upon 
achair. I visited a school a few weeks ago, 
and noticing the blackboards in the primary 
room, found that they were placed three and 
one-half or four feet from the floor, and there 
wasn’t a child in the room who could reach 
over five feet. Now what do you suppose 
the directors who had charge of the con- 
struction of that building were thinking 
about? If they exercised their best judg- 
ment in regard to the blackboards, I must 
say their judgment was not gilt-edged. 
Don’t varnish your blackboards, for a dull- 
finished surface is not nearly so trying to 
the eyes as one that is glossy. 

In the construction of every building one 
of the most important things to be con- 
sidered is the method by which it shall be 
heated, and I will say just here that this is 
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one of the lamest features that can be found 
in nine out of every ten school houses in our 
state. Most rural schools are heated by 
means of a stove placed, usually, in the 
centre of the room; now this is as good a 
location for the stove as any, but the trouble 
is not with the location of the stove so much 
as the stove itself. Weareall familiar with 
the old school-house stove, weather down to 
zero, those near the stove burning, those 
fifteen feet away freezing, noise and con- 
fusion everywhere, and all because proper 
care is not taken with the apparatus for 
Seating. Where it is necessary to use a 
stove, have it enclosed with a zinc jacket, 
that reaches from the floor to one foot above 


the top of the stove. This will distribute | 
| done the pupils should be on their feet exer- 


the heat throughout the room, and will 
afford an excellent means of ventilatien, 
which I will refer to later on. The best 
method of heating is by some apparatus 
placed in the cellar, and this may be either 
a hot air or steam apparatus, but any sys- 
tem that does not include some good method 
of ventilation should not be considered, for 
the most perfect ventilation is secured in 
connection with the heater. For houses in 
which a warm air furnace can be used, I 
believe that is the best method that has yet 
been devised. When steam heat is aod 4 a 
system with indirect radiation is the only 
one that will in any way assist in ventilat- 


ing. For one or two roomed buildings the | 


best cheap apparatus I have ever examined 
is the one manufactured by the Peck Wil- 
liamson Co. This consists of an enclosed 
stove, that is large enough to heat any 
ordinary school room. The hot air is dis- 
tributed from the top of the stove and the 
foul air is drawn from the floor and carried 
off through a ventilating shaft. It is not 
my object to advertise any firm's goods, but 
I simply mention this as being the most 
nearly perfect system that can be had for a 
moderate outlay of money; but whatever 
system is used, & 
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an air shaft from the outside underneath the 
floor, and having it open directly under the 
stove, you will secure any quantity of fresh 
air needed, and by passing over the stove it 
will be properly heated before being dis- 
tributed throughout the room. By admitting 
the air from below, we avoid the draughts 
that are necessarily present when cold air 
is admitted from some higher point, but it 
must be remembered that the air should be 
heated before it is allowed to permeate the 
room. In this way we can very readily ob- 
tain all the fresh air necessary, but we are 
confronted then with the problem of remov- 
ing the foul air that accumulates. The 
simplest way of doing this is by throwing 
open the windows and doors, and if this is 


| cising, and the windows should be closed 





sure that the temperature | 


at the point most remote from the heater is | 


not more than five degrees below the warm- 
est place in the room. Have your rooms 
heated to 65 or 70° and keep the temperature 
even, 

The provision for ventilation should be 
such as to provide for each person in a class- 
room not less than 30 cubic feet of fresh air 
per minute, which amount must be intro- 
duced and thoroughly distributed without 
creating unpleasant draughts, or causing 
any two parts of the room to vary more than 
five degrees in temperature. An open fire 
place, with a small fire burning in it, is one 
of the best methods of ventilating a room 
that has yet been devised. A ventilating 
flue in order to act must be warm, otherwise 
it will probably only be a funnel down 
which cold air will pour into the room. A 
good method is to have a cylinder of zinc 
inclosing the stove, such as I have men- 
tioned. Have this casing rest upon the 
floor and not set upon legs, then by running 





some minutes before the children take their 
seats. Another method of obtaining fresh 
air is by placing boards or strips of muslin 
about six inches wide under the lower sash 
of each window. A space will be formed be- 
tween the upper and lower sash, through 
which a stream of air will pour into the 
room. Of course the foul air would have to 
be removed in the same way that I described 
a moment ago. 

Another good plan of ventilation is by 
means of one central shaft, which leads from 
the cellar through the roof. By keeping 
this moderately warm by means of a small 
stove placed in the cellar, an upward current 
of air is created that can readily be made to 
carry off the impure air from all the rooms 
that are adjacent to it. But in making the 
openings into this flue in each room, don’t 
make the mistake that is too often made by 
men who should know better, and place your 
opening that is to carry off the foul air near 
the ceiling. The most poisonous product 
of respiration is carbon dioxide, which is 
one and a half times heavier than air, hence 
this gas sinks to the floor while the purer 
air ascends, and by carrying off this upper 
stratum, we do exactly what we are endeavor- 
ing toavoid. Many teachers imagine that 
because a room is too warm the air is bad, 
but this is not necessarily the case. The 
temperature of the air is no criterion by 
which to judge of its purity. Foul air pro- 
duces listlessness perhaps more than any 
other one cause. It poisons the blood and 
dulls the operations of the brain, hence good 
work cannot possibly be done in an ill- 
ventilated school-room. The teacher will 
become petulant and impatient, the children 
dull and listless. Hence it is clear that 
much attention should be given to securing 
a plentiful supply of pure air in all rooms 
occupied by schooi children. 

Every school should have a good supply 
of drinking water. In country places the 
privy should not be closer than 200 feet to 
the well or spring, which should be thor- 
oughly cleaned out at the opening of each 
school term, and the purity of the water 
tested. The most prevalent cause of typhoid 
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fever, as well as of many other diseases, is 
found in the water used for drinking pur- 
poses, and it is sheer negligence to use a 
well or spring to supply a school with water 
without the assurance from some one cap- 
able of judging that the water is free from 
any deleterious matter. Each child, or at 
least the children of one family, should have 
his own glass or tin cup for drinking pur- 

oses. In country places a wash basin, and 
in towns a hydrant, but no towel or soap, 
should be supplied the pupils. This last 
precaution is made necessary from the dan- 
ger of spreading contagious diseases where 
the same towels, etc., are used promiscu- 
ously. 

In regard to the water-closets, there is 
much to be said, but I will only enumerate 
a few things that should be considered in 
this connection and leave the subject, be- 
lieving that you will all realize their im- 

ortance and will not neglect a matter that 
is of such paramount importance to the 
health of the children. 

The privies or closets should be well ven- 
tilated. Dry paths should lead to them. 
Privy vaults are dangerous, and where the 
can be dispensed with should never be used. 
If they are used, see to it that they are 
cleaned out at least once a year. Make the 
vault water-tight, so that none of the pois- 
onous foecal matter will filter through the 
ground. The law very wisely places certain 
restrictions regarding the vaults and they 
should be observed. The State Board of 
Health recommends and gives directions for 
constructing earth closets, and it would be 
well for every board of directors to consider 
this system before constructing an out-door 
privy. In towns the closets should not be 
placed in the cellar, owing to the danger 
from foul air penetrating the rooms on the 
upper floors. If you must have a closet in 
the building, place it on the floor nearest 
the roof. Keep your outside closets or 
privies as far from the school room as pos- 
sible, and thus avoid infecting the air with 
the poisonous gases which emanate from 
them. 

Desks and seats should be placed so as to 
admit light at the side of the pupil, and 
never in front of him, and each child should 
have the sole use of onedesk. There seems 
to be some difference of opinion as to the 
size, shape and position of the desks, but I 
believe that each child when sitting upright 
should be able to rest the feet on the floor 
and he able to use the desk without bending 
over too much. The seat back should be 
curved so as to fit the spine of the occupant; 
the top of the desk should have a slight 
slope toward the pupil. It is as injurious 
for a child to sit on a seat that is too low as 
it is for him to sit on one that is too high. 
Have your seats and desks of the size that 
best fits the pupil, and don't try to make 
him fit the seat. Teachers should devote 
more time to correcting faulty positions of 
pupils than they have been in the habit of 
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doing, but that will avail but little if the 
directors fail to supply suitable furniture. 

If the health of our children is to be re- 
tained, there is a multitude of items that 
must be taken into consideration in connec- 
tion with the school room and matters re- 
lating thereto. I might goon for some time 
in this line, but will desist, and close this 
part of my paper by insisting upon each 
director's paying particular attention to the 
construction and arrangement of every part 
of the school building, school-room furniture 
and all the surroundings. A few general 
remarks regarding the children’s health, and 
I shall have finished. 

A child with an imperfect physique is 
usually imperfect mentally. A child who 
is sick or indisposed in any way cannot en- 
dure brain work. If a pupil is not feeling 
well he should not be compelled to attend 
school. He will accomplish very little if he 
does, and he is much better off at home. 
Be particular that each child’s school sur- 
roundings are such as will insure the best 
health it is possible for him to have. 

It is a growing belief among those who 
have to do with diseases of the eye, that a 
great majority of eye trouble develops dur- 
ing a person’s school life, and it behooves 
us as directors to determine why this is so, 
and to provide means by which it can be 
avoided, although much of the care of the 
pupil’s eyes will necessarily be left to the 
teacher. These imperfections of eye-sight 
are the results of numerous causes: 1. The 
eyes are used too constantly at short dis- 
tance in reading and writing, thus causing 
myopia, or near-slghtedness. 2. By using 
the eye too constantly, thus causing an 
aching, smarting and painful condition of 
the organ. 3. By insufficient light, thus 
causing eye strain. Many of our school- 
rooms are poorly lighted and are made still 
darker by the use of blinds or curtains 
placed at the top instead of at the bottom of 
the windows. 4. The print of many of our 
text-books is too small and indistinct, and 
maps are used with names on them that it 
would be impossible to read at a distance of 
three feet. Teachers often use too small 
handwriting when using the blackboard. 
Every teacher should carefully investigate 
every complaint she hears regarding the 
eyes of any of her pupils, and impress upon 
them the necessity of immediate attention 
to the matter. 

American children are being overworked 
in the schools, and their bodies are not as 
perfect as they would be were they not con- 
fined so closely to the school-room. They 
will advance just as rapidly mentally if their 
bodies have a little more chance for develop- 
ment. Children from seven to ten years old 
should not be in school more than two or 
two and a half hours per day, while those 
from fifteen to eighteen years old may spend 
seven or eight hours daily in the school- 
room without serious injury to their health. 
From these extremes a schedule can be con- 
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structed that would be suitable to children | We read that ‘‘a school room is no place 


of all ages. Night study should not be in- 
sisted upon, and if children are required to 
spend more than this amount of time in 
study it will probably be at the expense of 
their physical health. 

Sound bodies are of so great importance 
to the young of our country that school 
directors should see to it that everything 
that will in any way enhance the health of 
the school children receives proper atten- 
tion. In case of ungraded schools the 
younger children should positively not be 
confined to the school-room as many hours 
as the older ones. 

For younger children especially, the 
recess should not be abolished, and a good 
method would be to have a short intermis- 
sion every hour. The tendency that has 
been gaining ground for some time, of doing 
away with the recess, should by all means 
be checked. 

I might continue this paper and give you 
my ideas as to the best methods of dealing 
with contagious diseases as they come under 
the teacher's notice, but I will desist and 
refer you to the school laws of our State, as 
well as to the instructions given on this 
subject by our State Board of Health, to 
whom I am indebted for many points in my 
paper. In this connection I wish to state 
that I believe that Section 73 of our school 
laws could and should be so amended as to 
more properly define the period of quaran- 
tine in certain infectious diseases. The law 
requiring every school child to produce a 
certificate of successful vaccination, is a 
commendable one, but this section could be 
so changed that it would prove to be more 
effective. 

Hoping that what I have said may be the 
means, in some measure, of raising the san- 
itary and hygienic condition of the schools 
in our Commonwealth, I leave the question 
for your further discussion. 


Prof. John Price Jackson was the next 
speaker, who read a lengthy paper and 
illustrated portions of it with diagrams of 
heating systems. (This will appear in 
our next issue). 

The question was then declared open 
for general discussion. 

D. F. Fortney, Esq.: I have noticed 
that epidemics often break out immedi- 
ately after the opening of school term ; 
and I am inclined to believe that the 
cause is often the filth left over, and 
never cleaned away. Directors should 
see to this matter before the schools 
open. In cities there are janitors whose 
business this is; but in the country, 


where the houses are closed all summer, 
they should be thoroughly cleaned, the 
fires built and everything thoroughly 
dried, in order that the children be safe. 





for a stove,’’ and there is sense in it; 
sometimes you can’t help it, but the 
stove need not stand in the centre, occupy- 
ing the best place in the room. The 
stove represented by the first drawing 
shown by Prof. Jackson can stand in a 
corner and make the circulation all right, 
and leave the best place for the pupils. 
There should be aisles between the seats 
and the wall. About ventilation, it is 
curious that a man will plan a barn so as 
to give plenty of fresh air to his stock, 
and never inquire whether there is any 
such provision in the schoolhouse where 
his children spend their days. There 
are some places where the school children 
would soon be all dead if they did not 
get out to recess once in a while. If 
children are to be healthy they must have 
good food, comfortable clothing and fresh 
air. The first two are mostly provided 
for, but we need to look closer after the 
third. About the cost of a suitable stove, 
I am able to say that for a room 34 by 46 
feet, a stove of proper construction can 
be procured for $90, put in. This one 
that has been illustrated before you is a 
regular scientific breathing apparatus, 
and it does the work. 

Dr. D. W. Jefferies: The basic idea of 
this plan is old, and we need not pay for 
a patent, if we can get somebody who 
knows the principle todo the work. You 
want no ventilator in the ceiling; the 
exit should be at the bottom, of course. 
You do not want a common comb, if you 
know anything about ring-worm of the 
scalp, or pediculi—no common towel or 
soap orcup. As tothe position of win- 
dows, this room in which we are is an 
illustration of exactly what we ought not 
to have. There should be no light from 
the front, but only from the rear and left. 
So called ‘‘ physical culture’’ can never 
take the place of rough-and-tumble out- 
door play. If you have only a school- 
room, and no yard, you must do the best 
you can; but what children of 8 to 10 
years need is play; and the girls should 
play ball, and whistle, and do anything 
that the boys do—then we will have few 
puny young ladies, and less complaint 
about neurotic troubles, such as were 
discussed at the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Our children 
have eight or nine studies to carry along, 
and when they come out of high school 
some of them cannot spell or write a 
fairly good letter; they know a whole lot 
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of things, many of which are not true 
[laughter], and we have neurotic girls, 
notwithstanding they have ‘‘physical cul- 
ture,’’ and the publishers get up a book 
on it, and seilit to us. And we get his- 
tory, and astronomy, and botany—nature 
study, you know—from teachers who 
don’t know a cedar tree when they see it; 
at least that’s the way we do in Chester, 
and we think we are up to date [laughter]. 
I think we had better make sure that our 
children learn to read and write and 
speak English well, and not require them 
to know everything before they are of age. 
[ Applause. | 

Dr. F. R. Brunner: I know something 
about the country districts, and have ob- 
served that the miasmatic vapors from 
marshes and the effiluvia from manure- 
heaps always rise—I never saw them go 
down. We are told that the carbonic 
acid, being heavier than air, sinks to the 
floor; but some tests find the highest per- 
centages about the height ofa man. We 
all know that obnoxious gases manage 
to get up to the level of our noses. The 
medical books teach us that poisonous 
germs float in the air; and our eyes tell 
us when we see the particles floating in 
direct sun-rays that whatever germs are 
in that dust are up to our level. Last 
week I was in a school with a ventilator 
in the ceiling, and the motion of the cob- 
webs showed me that the current was 
outward, so I believe the foul air was 
carried away by that means. If the im- 
purities go down to the lower stratum, 
we should build schoolrooms with ceil- 
ings 15 feet high, and put the pupils up 
on a platform; then the bad air would go 
down, and could be drawn out there 
[laughter]. I do not take much stock in 
theory that is contradicted by practical 
experience. 

Edward A. Weaver, Esq.: I think we 
have solved this problem of ventilation in 
a schoolhouse built two years ago. The 
foul air goes out near the floor—I noticed 
the smoke from a cigar was drawn down 
there; the warm pure air comes in above. 
There is a fire that dries up the waste 
matter, and a stack of suitable height 
gives perfect draught. You notice no 
difference or very little, except in temper- 
ature, between the air outside and inside. 

R. L. Graham (Cumberland): Suppose 
you cannot afford to put the $90 stove 
into your schools, what can you do 
within your limited means? 

Prof. Jackson: A tinner can make 
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drums for the stoves you have for $15 a 
piece, that will help you very much, by 
giving proper circulation of the warm air. 

J. Hamilton Small (York): We think 
we have the best high school building in 
the state, and the ventilation works per- 
fectly. We tried all kinds of heating, 
and I have concluded that any system 
which gives you the hot air from a height 
of 8 feet, and takes the used air out at the 
floor, is a good one. But do not take out 
all your foul air at one place, nor all on 
one side; have openings on every side at 
the floor. 

The discussion closed at this point. 
The next exercise on the programme 
was the 

QUESTION BOX, 
conducted by State Superintendent 
Schaeffer, who took up successively the 
questions that had been handed in, and 
either answered them himself or referred 
them to members of the body, as follows: 

‘‘ What constitutes necessary school 
apparatus and supplies, and how can 
they be most wisely selected ?’’ was re- 
ferred to Supt. Buehrle, of Lancaster. 

Dr. Buehrle: Whatever is needed by 
teachers, or pupils, or janitor in the per- 
formance of the duties proper to the 
school, constitutes necessary supplies. 
The law evidently recognizes that some 
things are necessities everywhere—pen- 
cils, erasers and blackboard tools, ink, 
pens, and the like, are obvious needs. 
School-books, of course, are necessary. 
All this goes without saying. But the 
abuse comes in with what is generally 
called ‘‘apparatus.’’ Here opinions dit- 
fer; some would put reading charts among 
the necessities—I think there might be 
some wise economy there. The best 
reading lessons are those the teacher pre- 
pares from good books and presents with 
crayon upon blackboard; charts may be 
largely dispensed with, if you have good 
teachers, who can furnish suitable mater- 
ial. Where music is taught, charts for 
that purpose are useful. In physiology 
the best apparatus is that supplied by the 
teachers and pupils; if not so artistic, 
it is more serviceable. In geography the 
maps we make ourselves are the ones we 
get the most out of; there are elaborate 
sets of maps that I know of, and charts 
too, that hang unused in corners, because 
the teachers do not need them, and find 
the pictures and maps in the books, 
nearer the eye, are more available. When 
you make your own maps and pictures, 
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you get them as needed—on the charts 
they are lumped together. I think much 
high-priced apparatus is umnecessary ; 
the greatest scientists made their own. 
A school will get as much or more out of 
a 25 cent globe as a $200ne. It is not 
economy to put from $30 to $60 into a 
piece of apparatus that is not used, not 
handled, perhaps not understood. How 
shall apparatus be most wisely selected? 
Well, you have superintendents, princi- 
pals, teachers—make use of them; con- 
sult those whom you pay to know and 
use the apparatus. Perhaps our greatest 
waste in education is not in poor school- 
houses, or insufficient apparatus, but in 
not getting the benefit of the brains we 
pay for. [Applause.] You Directors em- 
ploy and pay a high-priced man, and too 
often fail to use him, That is not busi- 
ness. In my own town nothing is bought 
without consultation with the superin- 
tendent. Manifestly that is true econ- 
omy. You are presumed to select your 
officer because he knows—then make him 
give you the benefit of his knowledge. 

‘What is the relation of School Di- 
rectors to school libraries ?’’ was referred 
to Capt. William Wynkoop. 

Capt. Wynkoop: I suppose our rela- 
tion to this question is the same as to any 
any other interest of the pupils in the 
schools. We should promote the forma- 
tion of libraries by creating and develop- 
ing public sentiment in their favor. To 
begin with, taxation may not always be 
the best or wisest thing, but we can 
always get some help from progressive 
people, and also help to select the right 
sort of books. There should be books of 
reference, and books to carry home and 
read in the family. There should be 
biography, history, poetry, high-grade 
fiction. If we are interested, we can 
readily secure public attention to the mat- 
ter and help it along. 

‘A city engineer constructs a public 
sewer, and asks the school-board, whose 
property adjoins, to pay one-third of the 
cost. Can they legally appropriate 
money for that purpose?’ Referred to 
Deputy Stewart. ' 

Hon. J. Q. Stewart: That I answer at 
once in the negative. Directors have no 
authority to expend a dollar for any pur- 
pose not expressly authorized or neces- 
sarily implied in the provisions of the 
law. The councils of a city have wide 
discretion; they can do almost anything 
they wish for the benefit of their town; 
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but the school fund is raised for specific 
purposes, and can be used only for sup- 
port of schools, purchase of books and 
supplies, payment of teachers, including 
Institute attendance, and now the one- 
mill tax for libraries. Of course, when 
the public sewers are constructed, the 
city authorities can charge the schools 
for making connection, the same as in- 
dividuals, pro rata, and that would be a 
legitimate expenditure; but you could 
not assume part of the cost in advance. 

J. H. Small, (York): I suppose in 
places where the cost is levied by the 
frontage, we would pay our pro rata per 
foot, like other people. 

Deputy Stewart: Certainly, that is all 
right; but the board cannot make a sub- 
scription beforehand. 

‘‘Is a Superintendent who knows a 
teacher to be a failure in the schoolroom, 
justified in giving such an applicant a 
certificate ?’’ 

Dr. Schaeffer: I will answer that one 
myself. I say emphatically, No. And 
if anybody asks further, how then do so 
many incompetents get certificates, I may 
add that it has been suggested that some- 
times superintendents are candidates for 
re-election. [Laughter and applause. ] 

‘‘How may we get better attendance 
at Directors’ meetings ?”’ 

Dr. Schaeffer: One way would be by 
paying their expenses. 

‘‘ How may a County Directors’ Asso- 
ciation be made most efficient?’’ Re- 
ferred to Supt. W. H. Slotter, of Bucks 
county, where one of the best Associa- 
tions is maintained. 

Supt. Slotter: It is necessary that 
superintendent and directors be in close 
touch and sympathy. You want your 
most progressive men to take hold and 
assume the responsibility of the organi- 
zation. Select your officers carefully, 
for geographical distribution as well as 
for capacity. As to times of meeting, 
the county institute is one of the best, as 
many directors will come there anyway, 
and the superintendent can give part of 
a day to the County Directors’ Conven- 
tion, and have a combined meeting of 
institute instructors, teachers and direct- 
ors, where all can hear and profit. If 
you have a second meeting, the time 
should be adapted to the locality; June 
or July would not suit agricultural dis- 
tricts. Discuss live subjects, pertaining 
to the practical work of the schools. 
Select those who have a good thing to 
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present ; emphasize the best things you 
have, rather than the weak places. As- 
sign the work to competent people, well 
distributed locally. If you are to reach 
people, you must get them to the meet- 
ings, and that means personal work. Get 
the director who is willing to work to 
bring his colleagues to the meetings. No 
factor has done more good to our schools 
than the Association of Directors; we see 
its good results cropping out all over 
our county. 

Supt. Bye (Chester county): I can en- 
dorse the value of such organization ; it 
is a wonderful factor for good. Unfor- 
tunately there are so many people who 
will not take hold of a good thing even 
when laid at their very feet. We must 
educate for future directors, and for citi- 
zens who will elect them, so that we get 
only competent and efficient officers. 
There are many people who think they 
know things, sometimes do know things, 
but will not do anything. You want for 
officers of a Directors’ Association the 
men who do things. 

‘‘What should be done with people 
who work day after day, earning money, 
but refuse to pay school tax?’’ Referred 
to the President. 

Mr. Elkin: Well, it has been suggested 
that we might kill them. [Laughter. ] 
They deserve no better. The act of 
1836 gave the right to arrest them, 
and I think it has been carried down 
and is law today. I think warrants 
issued to collectors say they can ‘“‘take 
the body.’’ The point is disputed, 
however, and I prefer to treat it as an 
open question, though my own opinion 
is that the old provision is in force, and 
that the Supreme Court would say so if 
it were carried up to them. 

Dr. Schaeffer: Before closing this ex- 
ercise allow me to say a few words. You 
know we often hear Pennsylvanians quote 
Massachusetts ; I will give you an in- 
stance where Massachusetts men quote 
Pennsylvania. I have been up to New 
England to learn of them, and have been 
impressed by many things, which I have 
taken opportunity to describe at home. 
But there is one thing in Pennsylvania 
which I heard the wise men of New 
England describe to their people ; and it 
was the Convention of Pennsylvania Di- 
rectors, for in all New England there had 
been nothing like it. We of Pennsyl- 
vania held the first Directors’ Conven- 
tion; then the National Educational As- 
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sociation took up the idea, and organized 
the National Directors’ Association ; and 
soon we will have them everywhere. 
You have great reason for encouragement 
that this body has thus demonstrated its 
right to live; and if carefully managed, 
your Association will grow more and 
more profitable, and become one of the 
greatest factors in uplifting the common 
schools. 
TRANSPORTATION. 

After some discussion of the matter of 
securing reduced railroad fares, the sub- 
ject was referred to the officers of the 
Asssociation, in conjunction with the 
present chairman. 

OFFICERS ADDRESSES. 

On motion of Cyrus K. Kaley, of Mont- 
gomery county, it was requested that the 
postofice addresses of the officers be 
given in the official report of proceedings, 
to facilitate correspondence on transporta- 
tion and other matters. 


RESOLUTIONS, 
Vice-President Hugh B. Eastburn, 
Esq., made the following report from the 
Committee on Resolutions, which was 
adopted as read: 


The Committee on Resolutions respectfully 
recommend as follows: 

That this Association endorses the action of 
the Convention of one year ago in recommend- 
ing an increase of the minimum school term 
from six to seven months, in opposing the pro- 
ject of a State uniformity of text-books, in in- 
dorsing the statute for the establishment of high 
schools, and that in the legislation in reference 
to the State appropriation, provision should be 
made that no greater amount shall be appropri- 
ated to any district than shall be raised therein 
by local taxation. 

We desire to bear our further testimony to 
the wisdom of the Compulsory Attendance Act, 
and to approve the amendment made thereto 
by the last legislature. 

That it is the sense of this Association that 
such arrangements should be made in the dis- 
tribution of the State appropriation as will in- 
sure its payment to the several school districts 
not later than November 30th in each year. 

In the furtherance of the continuanee by our 
legislature of the policy of large State aid to our 
public schools, we desire to extend our caution 
to the several school boards throughout the 
State to be careful in the expenditure of the 
fund from this source, avoiding its dissipation 
in the purchase of high-priced, worthless appa- 
ratus, but keeping constantly in view the op- 
portunity furnished by it of securing better 
teachers and longer school terms. 

It is desirable that township school districts 
shall have authority to employ a physician to 
serve without compensation. who, together with 
the school board, shall constitute a Board of 
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Health, having similar powers as borough 
Boards of Health. 

We herewith express our cordial approval of 
the action of Governor Hastings in the reap- 
pointment of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 

I. A. Cleaver reported from the Com- 
mittee on Nominations the following list 
of officers for next year, requesting that 
some other name be substituted for his 
own, in which he had been overruled by 
the other members of Committee. No 
substitution was made, and the nomina- 
tions were approved as read : 

Prestdent—H. H. Hubbert, Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents—Hugh B. Eastburn, Doyles- 
town, Bucks Co; Dr. D. W. Jefferies, Chester 
City, Delaware Co.; D. F. Fortney, esq , Belle- 
fonte, Chester Co. 

Recording Secretary—F. B. Wickersham, 
Steelton, Dauphin Co. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. Elder Peelor, 
Indiana, Indiana Co. 

Treasurer—H. H. Rice, Waltonville, Dau- 
phin Co. 

Executive Committee —Isaac A. Cleaver, 
Berwyn, Chester Co.; H. H. Quimby, Mt. 
Clair, Montgomery Co.; Silas Wright, Renard, 
Perry Co.; J. Draper Huddell, Linwood, Dela 
ware Co.; Rev. E. S. Hassler, Keim, Somer- 
set Co. 

Legislative Committee—Hon. John P. Elkin, 
Indiana, Indiana Co.; Wm. Field Shay, Wat- 
sontown, Northumberland Co.; James Brown, 
Bloomsburg, Columbia Co.; M. J. Phillips, 
Muncy Valley, Sullivan Co.; E. E. Adams, 
Lock Haven, Clinton Co. 

BILLS APPROVED. 

Chairman H. H. Hubbert reported 
from the Executive Committee the fol- 
lowing bills, which were approved : 

Printing, $6.75, Secretary’s postage (2 years) 
$14.co, type-writer $18, Ex, Committee’s post- 
age $1.06, book for records $5.00, programmes 
$4.00, janitor $10.00—total $59.41. 

The Chairman congratulated the Con- 
vention upon the gratifying attendance 
and the successful completion of the 
programme. 

RESOLUTION OF THANKS. 

On motion of H. B. Eastburn, the 
thanks of the Association were returned 
to the Harrisburg School Board for the 
use of the High School assembly-room 
for Wednesday evening’s session. Also 
to the President, Secretaries and Execu- 
tive Committee for efficient service. 

The President said the debt was due 
rather from the officers to the members of 
the body. 

On motion of H. H. Hubbert the thanks 
of the Convention were tendered to Maj. 
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Delany, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, for use of Supreme Court room. 
On motion of H. B. Eastburn, thanks 
were returned to Chancellor Holland, of 
Western University, for his able address 
on Wednesday evening. 
THE NEXT PROGRAMME. 

In response to a request that next pro- 
gramme be sent to delegates and super- 
intendents at an early day, Chairman 
Cleaver said that would be done, and in- 
vited correspondence from all interested, 
suggesting to the Executive Committee 
suitable topics for discussion. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Treasurer H. H. Rice reported on the 
finances of the Association as follows. 








Balance from last year. ...... .- - $17.57 
Receipts at this session... ..... +. 44.50 
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NATIONAL DELEGATES. 

On motion, the officers and members 
of standing committees were authorized 
to act as delegates to the National Asso- 
ciation. 

CLOSING REMARKS. 

Supt. L. O. Foose by invitation closed 
the session with a few remarks, forecast- 
ing growth and usefulness in the future 
for the Association, after which a motion 
to adjourn prevailed, and the Convention 
closed. 

RECORD OF ATTENDANCE. 

The following is a full list of the dele- 
gates, members and visitors in attend- 
ance, as furnished by the Corresponding 
Secretary. It is arranged alphabetically 
by counties and names throughout, to 
facilitate reference. 


Adams—A. H. Kready, H. P. Mark, Edw. A. 
Weaver, Esq. 

Allegheny—Dr. W. J. Holland, C. J. Vance. 

Bedford—D. A. Coughenour, William Lauder. 

Berks—Dr. Frank R. Brunner, E. M. Repp, 
J. Morgan Weidner. 

Llair—lL. P. Roberts 

Bucks—Hugh B. Eastburn, Esq., Supt. W. H. 
Slotter, H. C. Worstall, Capt. William Wyn- 
koop. 

Centre—D. F. Fortney, Esq., C. M. Gramley, 
Prof. Jno. Price Jackson. 

Chester—John L. Balderson, D. W. Brower, 
T. W. Butler, Supt. Frank P. Bye, W. J. Camp- 
bell, I. A. Cleaver, Mrs. Edw. J. Mathews, 
Harry Sloyer, W. C. Speakman. 

Clinton—E. E. Adams, Thos. A. Roberts. 
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Columbia—James Brown, John Smithers. 
Cumberland—Supt. Ira L. Bruner, Prof. Geo. 

M. D. Eckels, R. L. Graham, S. F. Huston, 

Robt. L. Myers, Geo. H. Reiff, John Shaeffer, 

James A. Steese. 

Dauphin—Supt. L. E. McGinness, ( Steelton) 
Supt. R. M McNeal, H. H. Rice, F. B. Wicker- 
sham, Esq. 

Delaware—R. Walter Beatty, Jas. W. How- 
arth, J. Draper Huddell, Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price, 
Supt. A. G. C. Smith. 

ayette—S. M. Wakefield. 

Forest—F. H. Kreitler, Supt. E. E Stitzinger. 

/ndiana—Hon. J P. Elkin, E. W. Lockard, 
J. Elder Peelor. 

Lackawanna —Wm. Repp, Supt. J. C. Taylor. 

Lancaster—Supt. R. K. Buehrle, William 
Chandler, I. S. Geist, Dan’l Herr, S. Millo 
Herr, Dr. J Lincoln Hertz, J. R Lefever, J. D. 
Pyott, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer. 

Lebanon—J. H. Hauer, D. W. Miller. 

Lehigh—E. S. Kuntz. 

Lycoming—Frank Trump. 

Montgomery—Dan’1 M. Anders, Cyrus H. 
Kaley, Wm. McGeorge, Wm. W. Potts, Geo. W. 
Quigley, Comly Walton, Thos, Williams. 

Northampton—kE,. O. Reyer. 

Northumberland — David Cooper, 
Lyons, P. A. Roberts, Wm. F. Shay. 

FPerry—John S. Arnold, Jas. M. Barnett, Supt. 
E. H. Bryner, Samuel Ebert, Silas Wright. 

Schuylkill—Geo. C. Defenderfer. 

Snyder—Supt. F. C. Bowersox. 

Somerset—Rev. E. S. Hassler, Dr. R. T. Pol- 
lard. 

Sullivan—W.C. Mason, Hon. M. J. Phiilips. 

Susquehanna—C. C. Pratt. 

Washington—J. Erwin Knox. 

Wavue—J D. Brennan. 

Westmoreland —J. J. Johnson, Leighty Steen, 
J. R. Truxel. 

York—E. F. Barnett, G. S. Ensminger, R. J. 
Lewis, W. W. Maffitt, J. Hamilton Small, Supt. 
Atreus Wanner, (city). 

Chester City—Wm. N. Bowen, Henry Green- 
wood, Dr. D. W. Jefferies, Jos. Oliver, T. H. 
Thompson. 

Harrisburg—Wm. Howard Day, Chas. B. 
Fager, Paul A. Hartman, Hon. Henry Houck, 
Wm. H. Smith, Benj. F. Stevens, Hon. J. Q. 
Stewart. 

Philadelphia—Harvey H. Hubbert, Wm. H. 
R. Lukens, Mrs. Mary P. Mumford. 
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DWELLING IN THE SHADOW. 


BY WILLIAM RIDDLE. 


T was on the morning succeeding my 
visit to the office of Comenius, that I 
found him in earnest conversation with a 
number of teachers. They had come for 
consolation and friendly advice, touching 
important issues involved in their daily 
routine of labor. Among the number 
were two or three, bent and haggard, 
resting under the educational burdens of 





many winters; while of the others, a few 
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were young women, upon whose pallid 
features were distinctly traceable the im- 
print of the burdens they too had been 
carrying to and from the school-room in 
their daily walks. 

‘*You seem to be in a more than usually 
happy frame of mind,’’ I suggested to 
Nicholas, as one after the other had de- 
parted. 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied, ‘it requires a 
happy disposition to be an educator, for 
there is no other profession in the world 
where a kind and loving nature is more 
necessary than in the teacher’s calling; 
and yet in the school-room, where all 
should be love and sunshine, may often 
be found teachers old and young, of both 
sexes, living in the very darkness of their 
own shadow. Indeed, my friend,’’ he 
continued, as we walked along arm in 
arm, ‘‘I have often thought that old John 
Bunyan must have been inspired by some 
faithful, conscientious teacher, when he 
wrote his famous Pilgrim’s Progress. If 
Christian, the pilgrim, had his share of 
trials and difficulties of a spiritual nature, 
the overworked teacher is not without 
his share of burdens, although of a some- 
what different kind. Of those whom I 
met only a few moments ago,’’ he added 
after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘each had 
his tale of woe—all heavily mortgaged 
with a weight of cares and responsi- 
bilities resting upon their shoulders, some 
real, others imaginary. These burdens 
once assumed, often follow the young 
teacher even into the social walks of life, 
endangering health and strength of body 
and mind. 

‘* Ah, my friend,’ said he, after an- 
other pause, ‘‘ if teachers would only cul- 
tivate the habit of looking on the sunny 
side of life, how much sooner would they 
forget its shadows! How often have I 
looked in upon a school only to find the 
master sullen and dejected. No pleasant 
smile caught my eye as I stepped for- 
ward and shook him by the hand. And 
as I cast my eyes over the school, look- 
ing for a ray of sunshine which failed to 
greet me, how often would I say, ‘ Old 
man, you are dwelling in the shadow.’ 

‘‘Only a short time ago, in one of my 
official visits to a district school, it was 
my good fortune to meet a young lady 
teacher—young, did I say ?—oh, no, my 
friend,’’ said Nicholas, ‘‘ for during her 
short experience she had changed from a 
rosy-faced girl of eighteen into a little, 
nervous, old woman. One glance at her 
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pinched features and sallow complexion 
satisfied me that she had been living in 
the shadow; but where to locate the 
cause that had produced the gloom, 
whether in the school or in her own home 
life, I did not know. 

**The school-room was large, and the 
ventilation, while not what it should 
have been, was above the average. I 
examined the roll-book, and in punctual- 
ity and prompt attendance there was 
little cause for complaint. A score or 
more of young faces would now and then 
bob up and catch my eyes, and as sud- 
denly disappear behind their books or 
slates. Yes, there too I saw the same 
shadow that was hanging like a pall over 
the young teacher. It hung over the 
recitations in grammar, in arithmetic, in 
geography; it rested over the pages of 
the reading book, blighting every poetic 
inspiration ; it would follow the little 
ones to the playground, thence, by the 
rippling brook and smiling meadow, to 
their homes, there, perchance to find lodg- 
ment in the heart of some fond mother. 
For an hour or more I sat watching for 
a ray of sunshine, for I felt that deep 
down in those tender hearts was hidden 
a spark which needed but a kind word 
from the teacher to dispel the surrounding 
gloom. 

‘At last, the exercises being over, 
with much solicitude and a heavy heart 
the teacher stepped to my side and said: 
‘Oh, Mr. Superintendent, I am so happy 
to meet you! I want to open my heart 
to you and tell you of my many trials 
and difficulties. Indeed, sir, I know that 
you will sympathize with me.’ 

‘*Have you met with the loss of some 
dear friend ?’’ I soothingly replied. 








‘** No,’ she answered, in a kind of | 


nervous distress, ‘all my troubles are to 
be found here in the school-room ; and if 
something isn’t soon done to bring John 
into subjection, I fear I shall be compelled 
to resign my position.’ 

***Is John the only lad who has 
clouded the sunshine of your life?’ 

‘*** Qh, no,’ came her hesitating reply ; 
‘if it isn’t John it is sure to be one of the 
other boys.’ 

*“**Come, now, my young friend,’ I 
suggested, ‘point out this shadow upon 
your little school.’ 

*** Over there in the corner, by the 
water pail, he stands, sir, as a punish- 
ment for his misdeeds,’ came the reply, 
as she pointed to a half-grown lad who 
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stood alone, with trousers tucked into his 
raw-hide boots. 

*** Ts he maliciously inclined ?’ I asked, 
‘and have you resorted to every effort to 
bring him under control?’ 

***Oh, no, not maliciously inclined, 
not by any means; but he is given to so 
many annoying pranks as to exhaust 
one’s patience.’ 

‘? Ah, I see; but have you spoken 
kindly to him, reasoned with him as you 
would with this curly-haired girl by your 
side? Have you tried to reach the sunny 
side of his life ?’’ 

‘““*The sunny side of his life, Mr. 
Superintendent! Why, what is the use 
of looking for what he doesn't possess ?’’ 

‘** Well, suppose you tell him, in a 


| kindly way, that the Superintendent 


wishes to speak to him.’ 

‘*Then turning, she called out in a 
shrill commanding tone: ‘John, come 
forward atonce. Do you hear?’ 

‘* For a moment or two John, the young 
culprit, stood as before; then, with the 
hot blood rushing to his face, and the 
eyes of the school resting upon him, he 
came straggling forward to where we 
stood. 

‘** Here he is, Mr. Superintendent, and 
the worst boy in the whole school,’ came 
the strained voice of the teacher, as if the 
more completely toenvelop him in shadow. 

‘‘Believing in the efficacy of kind 
words, I said : ‘Come, come, my lad, give 
me your hand ; do not hesitate, for I too 
was a boy once upon atime.’ Then plac- 
ing my hand upon his head, I caught a 
glimpse of his large blue eyes and con- 
tinued, ‘Do you ever smile, my boy ?’ 

***T— ] — never — smile — in — the— 
school-room; for the mistress never smiles 
at me.’ 

‘As these words came in a half-sup- 
pressed sob, his eyes fell and the tears 
were in them. 

‘“* Ah, my friend, the veil might here 
be drawn, for the victory had been won, 
in so far, at least, as John was concerned, ’ 


| added Comenius. ‘ But there was Mary, 





the young mistress. It was necessary to 
go astep further; she still stood in the 
shadow.’ 

*** Now, tell me, my lad,’ I continued, 
as I drew him closer, ‘have you a pleas- 
ant home, and are your father and mother, 
sisters and brothers, kind and loving ?’ 

** Haven’t got any, Mr.’ 

‘** No home ? no father or mother, sis- 
ters or brothers ?’ 
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‘**No, never had any sisters nor 
brothers ; and father and mother died be- 
fore I could remember.’ 

‘** And where do you live, my lad?’ 

***T’m doin’ days’ work for Farmer 
Nash. He lives four miles from the 
school.’ 

‘** Well, has he any boys or girls?’ 

‘* * Never seen any that I remember.’ 

“*Can you sing, John ?’’ I asked, as I 
watched the effect on the teacher. 

*** No, it’s not lowed round the farm, 
and Miss Mary don’t sing in the school.’ 

‘** Come, come,’ I {said, as I looked, 
first at the conscientious but misguided 
teacher, and then at the long rows of 
anxious faces: ‘what this school needs, 
what the boys and girls need, and what 
the teacher needs too, is plenty of warm 
sunshine. Throw open the windows of 
your young hearts, and let the light dis- 
pel the shadows. Mary,’ I said, as I 
took her by the hand, ‘ cultivate the habit 
of looking on the sunny side of life, and 
you will soon forget the time when you 
dwelt in the shadow. John, my rough 
diamond, give your hand to the teacher, 
and promise her before the school that 
each morning you will meet her with a 
pleasant smile on your face.’ 

‘‘As the sunny side of John’s better 
nature caught a glimpse of the sunlight 
that had broken through the shadow of 
the young teacher’s soul, Mary turned 
to me and said: ‘Oh, Mr. Superintend- 
ent, I am so glad you came.’ 

** Then I gave them the following beau- 
tiful lines, and we sang: 


‘* Let us gather up the sunbeams, 

Lying all around our path; 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 

Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 

With a patient hand removing 
All the briers from our way.”’ 


‘** There wasn’t much music in the boys 
and girls, nor in the little mistress, but 
there was plenty of love and warm sun- 
shine. 

‘* Yes, my friend,’’ added Nicholas, as 
I turned to leave him, ‘‘in that short 
hour’s visit, I saw the shadow lifted from 
that little school. As the mistress bade 
me good-bye, she turned and said, witha 
smile that for months had been hidden: 
‘Oh, Mr. Superintendent, John isn’t at 
all the boy that I imagined him to be.’ 

‘*** Ah!’ I replied, as I withdrew, ‘cul- 
tivate the habit of looking on the sunny 


| terday, or last week, or last year. 
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side of life, and you will soon forget that 
you were dwelling in its shadow.’ 

‘* And so, my friend, when I see an old 
schoolmaster crochety and out of touch 
with the school and its environment, I 
am inclined to say: ‘Get out of the 
shadow and into the sunshine.’ When 
I meet, as I often do, the young beginner 
who is forever complaining of the salary, 
the length of the school term, and of the 
school officials, I am prone to remark : 
‘Young man, keep on the sunny side of 
life and avoid the shadow.’ Above all 
others, let the Superintendent, in his 
official visits, not forget that over and 
around the young teacher he may cast a 
shadow that will darken each little heart, 
and cling to the teacher long after he is 
gone. 

‘* Ah,’’ concluded Nicholas, as I took 
my departure, ‘‘ life consists not so much 
in length of years as in a sunny disposi- 
tion! Cultivate the habit of looking on 
the sunny side of life, and the battle is 
won from the very beginning.’’ 

From ‘‘ Nicholas Comenius.’’ 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK: IV. 





OME years ago Dr. John S. Hart, prin- 
.) cipal of the Philadelphia high school, 
and afterwards of the New Jersey State 
Normal School, said: ‘‘ Many educators 
nowadays are accustomed to speak slight- 
ingly of the old-fashioned plan of com- 
mitting to memory verses of Scripture, 
hymns, catechisms, creeds, and other 
formulze of doctrine and sentiment in re- 
ligion and science. - Many speak dispara- 
gingly even of the memory itself, and pro- 
fess to think it a faculty of minor import- 
ance, regarding its cultivation as savoring 
of old fogyism, and sneering at all mem- 
oriter exercises among children as the 
chattering of parrots. [tis never without 
amazement that I hear such utterances. 
Memory is God’s gift, by which alone we 
are able to retain our intellectual acquisi- 
sitions. Without it study were useless, 
and education simply an impossibility; 
without it there could be no such thing 
as growth in knowledge. We could 
know no more to-day than we knew yes- 
The 
man would be no wiser than the boy. 
Without this faculty, the mind would be, 
not as now, like the prepared plate which 
the photographer puts into his camera, 
and which retains indelibly on its surface 
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the impressions of whatever objects pass 
before it. It would rather be like the 
window-pane, before which passes from 
day to day the gorgeous panorama of 
nature, transmitting with equal and 
crystalline clearness the golden glory of 
the sun, the pale rays of the moon and 
stars, the soft green of meadow and wood- 
land, images of beauty and loveliness, of 
light and shade, from every object on the 
earth and in the heavens; but retaining 
on its own surface not a line or tint of the 
millions of rays that passed through its 
substance, and remaining to the end the 
same bit of transparent glass, unchanged, 
unprofited by the countless changes it had 
received and transmitted.’’ 

Let us use this sensitive plate wisely 
so that many a picture of beauty may be 
taken upon it, and ‘‘ fixed’’ for life—pic- 
tures more especially of the thought-artist, 
which can be hung at any moment in the 
clear light of memory, to gladden the 
heart and enrich the life. 

We have had a recent letter from Prof. 
W. W. Davis, of Sterling, Illinois, a man 
of affairs, a classical scholar who is at 
home in the wide field of literature, and 
thoroughly in sympathy with this effort of 
earnest and devoted teachers to do the 
best work possible for their pupils, in 
which he says: 

‘In the Life of Philip Schaff, recently 
published by Scribners, page 26, I have 
just come upon the following: ‘ He early 
stored his memory with the treasures of 
poetry, in the language in which it was 
written, from Homer, Virgil and Dante to 
Goethe, Schiller, and other German poets. 
It was his custom to lay great stress upon 
committing to memory the best pieces in 
youth, as one of the most valuable ele- 
ments of an education.’ As Dr. Schaff 
was a very fluent writer and speaker, as 
well as a scholar and theologian of un- 
usual attainments, this fact has great 
force in regard to the practice of commit- 
ting to memory. 

‘*‘Hammer away at it: you are right; 
and I, for one, stand ready to back you 
against all comers. Next week I am to 
speak at a Teachers’ Institute, and I in- 
tend to emphasize this feature of school 
work. It is neglected very much almost 
everywhere. From a boy, I have been in 


the habit of committing choice passages 
of prose and poetry in my reading. So 
that to-day my memory is stored with 
gems that afford me untold gratification ; 
and I am glad that this practice is finding 
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so much favor in some of your Pennsyl- 
vania schools. It is the most valuable 
feature of the daily or weekly pro- 
gramme. Most of what they learn in 
many studies, children forget. Who at 
forty can do an example in cube root, 
name the capital of Madagascar, or give 
the bones of the head? But not a few of 
the verses of childoood linger to old age, 
solacing many a leisure hour, and filling 
the mind with the sweetest and noblest 
thoughts of the best men and womeu of 
the centuries. ‘A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.’ ’’ 

It is men that are the best wealth of a 
community or of anera. There is, now 
and then, a man whom to bring into a 
town, as an intellectual and spiritual force 
among its people, is worth more than to 
secure an industrial plant with paid-up 
capital of a million, and large cash returns 
insured to the shareholders. And this is 
especially true if his work is to be done 
for and among its boys and girls, in the 
supervision of their school life. Where 
men like this live and labor the commun- 
ity is always to be congratulated. Such 
a man we have long regarded Supt. 
Mackey, of Reading, who two years ago, 
without effort on his own part, had the 
unique experience of being elected super- 
intendent of schools in two important 
places in the State, and of receiving a 
very handsome complimentary vote in a 
third and equally important city where it 
was hoped that his services might be se- 
cured. A recent letter from this gentle- 
man, written just before he started for 
the Chattanooga meeting of superintend- 
ents, gives his views on the subject of 
good memory work. Of the best timber 
in the woods, and for five years under the 
shaping hand and inspiring influence of 
Dr. Higbee, during his preparatory and 
college course at Mercersburg, we do not 
see how he could think differently. He 
writes as follows: 

‘‘T am in hearty sympathy with you in 
the work you are doing. I believe that 
there is an urgent demand for more of 
that kind of work in our schools. It 
makes for the right kind of heart-culture. 
I remember how, in my own school days 
in a country school, I used to listen to the 
big boys read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and declaim the speeches of 
Patrick Henry, Otis, Adams, Burke, and 
Webster. I understood but little of them 
then, but I still remember how they 
thrilled me nevertheless, how my soul 
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dilated, and how I was lifted to higher 
levels. There was something in the selec- 
tions in the old readers, Osgood’s Fourth 
and Fifth, that, even though they were 
beyond our comprehension, filled us with 
zeal to do right, made us hate meanness 
and cowardice, and gave us visions into 
the deeps of things and longings for 
higher ideals. I remember how those 
selections followed us to the playground 
and influenced conduct and conversation, 
and especially how they gave tone and 
color to our thoughts in our leisure and 
solitary hours. Boys may be neither 
poets nor philosophers, but their souls 
are sensitive to the great heart-throbs of 
nature and humanity. Those selections, 
whether prose or verse, re-enforced, if they 
did not define or express, the vague but 
none the less strong sentiments that arose 
in our hearts as the truth, beauty and 
goodness in the world without and the 
world within were being revealed to us 
and were quickening us to life. 

‘* * Heaven is for those who think of it.’ 
The memorizing of such selections is 
worthy of a permanent place in our school 
programme, not only for its admira! le dis- 
cipline for the memory, but for its effect 
upon character, and the intrinsic value to 
the soul of such possessions. Our thoughts 
make us what we are. Noble thoughts 
must make noble lives. These treasures 
of the memory become dominating prin- 
ciples in life, and can be made to banish 
the baser element and give permanent 
sovereignty to the good within us. I 
believe that the memorizing of such se- 
lections is an excellent ground for literary 
taste, a preparation for the keenest appre 
ciation of literary -ideals. In the prose 
and poetry of those old reader selections 
there was a rhythm, a cadence, a melody, 
to which in time our souls became at- 
tuned and which thus became part of our 
lite’s inner harmony, set the rate or fash- 
ion of the rhythmic pulsations of our be- 
ing, so to speak, and thus shaped the 
background or peculiar mental concept or 
ideal by which we judge the swing or eu- 
phony of every sentence, and of every para- 
graph, to say whether or not it ‘sounds 
well.’ Those selections gave us our first 
data in language, enabling us to perceive 
the real significance of new masterpieces, 
gave us the elements of or fragments for 
the kaleidoscope, which when touched by 
associated memories or by new phases of 
truth, sparkle and glow and come together 
into mosaics of wondrous beauty.’’ 
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Our pupils have little difficulty in mem- 
orizing the selections assigned from week 
to week in the Lancaster Boys’ High 


School, and we enjoy it. The average 
time required for committing them to 
memory is from two to three hours per 
week, though the principal of the school 
(the writer), who does this memory work 
along with the boys, often needs nearly 
twice as much time for it. Theseselections 
will be given space for sonie months, as 
matter that will be looked for with interest 
by those of our readers who are attracted 
by good things, or who are thinking of 
giving this a more prominent place in 
their ordinary school work. The follow- 
ing were given for the dates here named: 


THANATOPSIS. 


To him who, in the love of nature, holds 


Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty; and she g 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart— 
Go forth unto the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air 
Comes a still voice: 
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Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall 
In all his course. Nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thine image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall 

claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy 
mould. 

Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone; nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. 


see no more 


The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales 
, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
g } j 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty; and the complaining brooks, 
That make the meadow green; and, poured 
round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
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Of the great tomb of Man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce; 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings; yet—the dead are there; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 


So shalt thou rest; and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? Ali that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite phantom! Yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall 

come, 

And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
The bowed with age, the infant in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent age cut off— 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side, 
By those, who, in their turn, shail follow them. 


So live, that, when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and 

soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
Wm. Cullen Bryant. 


THE HOLY ONE. 


Hast thou not known? hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the 
Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? 
There is no searching of his understand- 
ing. He giveth power to the faint; and 
to them that have no might he increaseth 
strength. Even the youths shall faint 
and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall: but they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary; they 
shall walk, and not faint.—/saza4. 

Jan. 18. 


DAFFODILS. 


I wandered ans | as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills 


When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering, dancing in the breeze. 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 
That twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched a never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company: 
I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Not many generations ago, where you 
now sit, encircled with all that exalts and 
embellishes civilized life, the rank thistle 
nodded in the wind, and the wild fox dug 
his hole unscared. Here lived and loved 
another race of beings. Beneath the 
same sun that rolls over your head, the 
Indian hunter pursued the panting deer; 
gazing on the same moon that smiles for 
you, the Indian lover wooed his dusky 
mate. Here the wigwam-blaze beamed 
on the tender and helpless, and the 
council-fire glared on the wise ahd dar- 
ing. Now they dipped their noble 
limbs in your sedgy lakes; and now 
they paddled the light canoe along your 
rocky shores. Here they warred; the 
echoing whoop, the bloody grapple, the 
defying death-song, all were here; and 
when the tiger-strife was over, here 
curled the smoke of peace. 

Here, too, they worshipped; and from 
many a dark bosom went up a fervent 
prayer to the Great Spirit. He had not 
written his laws for them on tables of 
stone, but he had traced them on the 
tables of their hearts. The poor child of 
Nature knew not the God of Revelation, 
but the God of the Universe he acknowl- 
edged in everything around him. He 
beheld him in the star that sank in beauty 
behind his lonely dwelling; in the sacred 
orb that flamed on him from his mid-day 
throne; in the flower that snapped in the 
morning breeze; in the lofty pine that 
defied a thousand whirlwinds; in the 
timid warbler that never left its native 
grove; in the fearless eagle whose untired 
pinion was wet in clouds; in the worm 
that crawled at his feet; and in his own 
matchless form, glowing with a spark of 
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that light to whose mysterious source he 
bent in humble though blind adoration. 


And all this has passed away. Across | 


the ocean came a pilgrim bark, bearing 
the seeds of life and death. The former 
were sown for you; the latter sprang up 
in the path of the simple native. Two 
hundred years have changed the char- 
acter of a great continent, and blotted 
forever from its face a whole peculiar 
people. Art has usurped the bowers of 
nature, and the anointed children of edu- 
cation have been too powerful for the 
tribes of the ignorant. Here and there a 
stricken few remain; but how unlike 
their bold, untamable progenitors! The 
Indian of falcon glance and lion bearing, 
the theme of the touching ballad, the 
hero of the pathetic tale, is gone! and 
his degraded offspring crawls upon the 
soil where Ae walked in majesty, to re- 
mind xs how miserable is man, when the 
foot of the conqueror is on his neck. 


As a race, they have withered from the | 


land. Their arrows are broken, their 
springs are dried up, their cabins are in 
the dust. Their council-fire has long 
since gone out on the shore, and their 
war-cry is fast fading to the untrodden 
West. Slowly and sadly they climb the 
distant mountains, and read their doom 
in the setting sun. They are shrinking 
before the mighty tide which is pressing 
them away; they must soon hear the 
roar of the last wave which will settle 
over them forever. Ages hence, the in- 
quisitive white man, as he stands by 
some growing city, will ponder on the 
structure of their disturbed remains, and 
wonder to what manner of persons they 
belonged. They will live only in the 
songs and chronicles of their extermina- 
tors. Let these be faithful to their rude 
virtues as men, and pay due tribute to 
their unhappy fate as a people.—Charles 
Sprague. Jan, 25. 
POLONIUS TO LAERTES. 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 
And you are staid for. There,—my blessing 
with you, 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou charac’ter. Give thy thoughts no 
tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar: 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Be- 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, [ware 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 
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Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judg- 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, [ment. 


But not expressed in fancy; rich, not yaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 

And they in France, of the best rank and station, 
Are most select and generous chief in that. 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 


This above all,—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Wm. Shakspeare. 


SPARTACUS TO THE GLADIATORS, 


It had been a day of triumph in Capua. 
Lentulus, returning with victorious eagles, 
had amused the populace with the sports 
of the amphitheatre to an extent hitherto 
unknown even in that luxurious city. 
The shouts of revelry had died away; 
the roar of the lion had ceased; the last 
loiterer had retired from the banquet, and 
the lights in the palace of the victor were 
extinguished. The moon, piercing the 
tissue of fleecy clouds, silvered the dew-. 
drops on the cofselet of the Roman senti- 
nel, and tipped the dark waters of the 
Vulturnus with a wavy, tremulous light. 
No sound was heard save the last sob of 
some retiring wave, telling its story to 
the smooth pebbles of the beach; and 
then all was still as the breast when the 
spirit has departed. In the deep recesses 
of the amphitheatre a band of gladiators 
were assembled, their muscles still 
knotted with the agony of conflict, the 
foam upon their lips, the scowl] of battle 
yet lingering on their brows, when Spar- 
tacus, starting forth from amid the throng, 
thus addressed them: 

‘*Ye call me chief; and ye do well to 
call him chief who, for twelve long years, 
has met upon the arena every shape of 
man or beast the broad empire of Rome 
could furnish, and who never yet has 
lowered his arm. If there be one among 
you who can say that ever, in public 
fight or private brawl, my actions did 
belie my tongue, let him stand forth and 
say it. If there be three in all your 
company dare face me on the bloody 
sands, let them come on. And yet I was 
not always thus—a hired butcher, a 
savage chief of still more savage men! 
My ancestors came from old Sparta, and 
settled among the vine-clad rocks and 
citron groves of Syrasella. My early life 
ran quiet as the brooks by which I 
sported; and when, at noon, I gathered 
the sheep beneath the shade and played 
upon the shepherd’s flute, there was a 
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friend, the son of a neighbor, to join me | 


in the pastime. 

‘“We led our flocks to the same pas- 
ture, and partook together our rustic 
meal. One evening, after the sheep were 
folded, and we were all seated beneath 
the myrtle which shaded our cottage, my 
grandsire, an old man, was telling of 
Marathon and Leuctra, and how, in 
ancient times, a little band of Spartans, 
in a defile of the mountains, had with- 
stood a whole army. I did not then 
know what war was; but my cheeks 
burned, I knew not why, and I clasped 
the knees of that venerable man, until 
my mother, parting the hair from off my 
forehead, kissed my throbbing temples, 
and bade me go to rest, and think no 
more of those old tales and savage wars. 
That very night the Romans landed on 
our coast. I saw the breast that had 
nourished me trampled by the hoof of the 
war-horse, the bleeding body of my 
father flung amid the blazing rafters of 
our dwelling ! 

‘*To-day I killed a man in the arena, 
and when I broke his helmet clasps, be- 
hold, he was my friend. He knew me, 
smiled faintly, gasped, and died; the 
same sweet smile upon his lips that I had 
marked when, in adventurous boyhood, 
we scaled the lofty cliff to pluck the first 
ripe grapes and bear them home in child- 
ish triumph. I told the prztor that the 
dead man had been my friend, generous 
and brave, and I begged that I might 
bear away his body, to burn it on a 
funeral pile and mourn over its ashes. 
Ay, upon my knees, amid the dust and 
blood of the arena, I begged that poor 
boon, while all the assembled maids and 
matrons, and the holy virgins they call 
Vestals, and the rabble, shouted in de- 
rision, deeming it rare sport, forsooth, to 
see Rome’s fiercest gladiator turn pale 
and tremble at sight of that piece of 
bleeding clay! And the przetor drew 
back as I were pollution, and sternly 
said, ‘Let the carrion rot; there are no 





noble men but Romans!’ And so, fellow- | 


gladiators, must you, and so must I, die | So pry 
| Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


like dogs. O Rome! Rome! thou hast 
been a tender nurse to me. Ay, thou 


hast given to that poor, gentle, timid | 


shepherd-lad, who never knew a harsher 
tone than a flute-note, muscles of iron 
and a heart of flint; taught him to drive 
the sword through plaited mail and links 
of rugged brass, and warm it in the mar- 
row ot his foe; to gaze into the glaring 
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eyeballs of the fierce Numidian lion, even 
as a boy upon a laughing girl. And he 
shall pay thee back, until the yellow 
Tiber flows red as frothing wine, and in 
its deepest ooze thy life- blood lies curdled! 
‘“Ye stand here now like giants, as ye 
are. The strength of brass is in your 
toughened sinews; but to-morrow some 
Roman Adonis, breathing sweet perfume 
from his curly locks, shall with his lily 
fingers pat your red brawn and bet his 
sesterces upon your blood. Hark! hear 
ye yon lion roaring in his den? ’Tis 
three days since he has tasted flesh, but 
to-morrow he shall break his fast upon 
yours, and a dainty meal for him ye will 
be. If ye are beasts, then stand here like 
fat oxen waiting for the butcher’s knife! 
If ye are men, follow me! Strike down 
yon guard, gain the mountain passes, 
and there do bloody work, as did your 
sires at old Thermopyle! Is Sparta 
dead? Isthe old Grecian spirit frozen in 
your veins, that you do crouch and cower 
like a belabored hound beneath his mas- 
ter's lash? Oh, comrades! warriors! 
Thracians! if we must fight, let us fight 
for ourselves! If we must slaughter, let 
us slaughter our oppressors! If we must 
die, let it be under the clear sky; by the 
bright waters: in noble, honorable 
battle.”’—Z£lijah Kellogg. Feb. r. 


OH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL 
BE PROUD? 
Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around, and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the 
high, 

Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved; 

The mother that infant's affection who proved ; 
The husband that mother and infant who blest, 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in 
whose eye, 

Shone beauty and pleasure, her triumphs are by; 

And the memory of those who loved her and 
praised, 


The hand of the king that thesceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up 
the steep, 

The beggar who wander’d in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 
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The saint, who enjoyed the communion of 
Heaven, 

The sinner, who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes—even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights that our fathers have seen 

We drink the same stream, and we view the 
same sun, 

And we run the same course that our fathers 
have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers 

would think; 

From the death we are shrinking, our fathers 
would shrink; 

To the life we are clinging, they also would cling; 

But it speeds for us all like a bird on the wing. 


They loved—but the story we cannot unfold ; 
They scorned—but the heart of the haughty is 
‘ cold; 

They grieved—but no wail from their slumbers 
will come ; 

They joyed—but the tongue of their gladness is 
dumb. 

They died—ay, they died; and we things that 
are now, 

Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

Who make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pil- 
grimage road. 


Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

We mingle together in sunshine and rain ; 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and 
the dirge, 

Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


’Tis the wink of aneye,’tis the draught ofa breath 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death, 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud! 

Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG. 


Fourscore and seven years ago, our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation—or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated—can long endure. We are 
met ona great battle-field of that war. 
We are met to dedicate a portion of that 
field as the final resting-place of those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should dothis. But, ina 
larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we can- 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and 
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dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our power to add or 


detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember. what we say here; but it 
can never forget what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they have thus far so nobly carried 
on. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before 
us; that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that this nation shall, under God, 
have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.—Adbraham Lincoln. feb. 8. 

— " > 
A VISIT TO THE TUSKEGEE IN- 
STITUTE. 

CHAS. H. ALBERT, BLOOMSBURG, PA. 

. ae is the county-seat of Ma- 

con county, Alabama. It is one 
hundred and forty miles southwest of 
Atlanta, and almost in the heart of the 
‘*Black Belt.’’ This belt, which takes 
its name from the color of the population, 
is a stretch of fertile country reaching 
from the rice swamps of South Carolina 
through south-central Georgia, on as far 
as Louisiana and Arkansas. It was 
across this magnificent country that De 
Soto and his adventurers were tempted on 
to the Mississippi. The village of Tuske- 
gee stands, it is said, on an elevated tract 
that marks one of De Soto’s camps in his 
memorable march. 

Before the war, Tuskegee, because of 
its exceeding healthfulness, was a promi- 
nent summer resort for wealthy planters. 
At that time, and until recently, there 
was conducted here a military academy 
for boys, and a seminary for girls, both 
for the education of white youth. 

This, then, is the seat of the now 
famous Tuskegee Normal Industrial In- 
stitute, of which Booker T. Washington 
is the proud and honored president. 

I shall take it for granted that to most 
of the readers of 7he /ourna/, the story of 
the early life of Mr. Washington is famil- 
iar. The story of his very humble ori- 
gin, his severe struggle (in early life) 
against tremendous hindrances, his en- 
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trance into the Hampton school, his 
ceaseless ambition to liberate his people 
from the bonds of ignorance and lead 
them to a higher life, has all been told in 
many sections of the country by himself. 
His larger thought was finally consum- 
mated when, in 1881, he was able to 
establish at Tuskegee, with the most 
meager environment possible, what was 
destined to become, as Mr. Washington 
himself says: ‘‘ under the providence of 
God,’’ the Tuskegee Normal Industrial 
Institute. 

When, about six months ago, I was in- 
vited to visit his institution and spend at 
least a week in class-room visitation, 
offering such criticisms of their work and 
making such suggestions in the line of 
better methods as I might be able to do, 
I was more than anxious to go. It was 
finally arranged that I spend the first 
week of the new year in the Tuskegee 
school. I reached the school at 100’clock 
at night, January rst, and could, of 
course, get no definite idea of the place at 
that late hour. I feel certain, too, that I 
cannot make my readers appreciate the 
surprise that awaited me in the morning. 
On going from the neat and well-ap- 
pointed cottage to which I had been as- 
signed across a section of the grounds to 
the spacious dining hall to breakfast, I 
could hardly realize the conditions that 
surrounded me. I found on all sides 
splendidly kept grounds, large terraced 
tracts all set in fruit trees, large areas laid 
out with great care in beds of beautiful 
flowers, and to crown all, some forty or 
more buildings all utilized in the housing, 
or intellectual and industrial training of 
the great army of students gathered there. 

I stood and looked, perfectly amazed. 
I said to myself: ‘‘ How is it possible for 
any man beginning fifteen years ago with 
absolutely nothing, to have accomplished 
what I see here?’’ I had frequently said 
to certain friends at home that I knew 
Booker T. Washington, but I was mis- 
taken. This negro Joshua was now be- 
ing revealed to me in a new light. The 
gospel I had heard him preach was here 
verified in fertile acres, splendid build- 
ings, busy hives of industry, and intelli- 
gent, sensible young men and women 
who had come up largely out of a life in 
the ‘‘cabin quarters’’ of the low lands of 
Alabama and Georgia. 

Early in this first day I met the super- 
intendent of all the academic work, Prof. 
Wm. Jenkins, and from him I learned, in 





minute detail, the steps of growth through 
which the institution has come. 

By way of contrast, I beg to mention a 
few of the things that make up the present 
equipment of the school. Fifteen years 
ago the school was begun in a _half- 
tumbled-down negro log cabin. Mr. 
Washington says that on very rainy days 
some one of his pupils—there were thirty 
in this first school—would bold an um- 
brella over him while he taught the class. 
Beginning with nothing, except the won- 
derful courage, the implicit faith, and the 
determined will-power of the leader, we 
have to-day a school of nearly one thon- 
sand pupils, a faculty of some eighty- 
four, including the academic and the in- 
dustrial departments, some twenty-six 
hundred acres of fertile land, forty or 
more buildings, some of them large and 
imposing, and all of them splendid testi- 
monials to the mechanical ability of the 
faculty and students. Adding to all this 
the very significant fact that all of the 
plans and drawings for buildings, together 
with all the labor of whatever sort, is the 
work of the student body under direction 
of the faculty, we find at Tuskegee, to- 
day, a condition of affairs such as, con- 
sidering the time in which it has been at- 
tained, we believe is not equaled any- 
where else in the country. 

By enumerating as I have done the main 
features of the present equipment, I do 
not wish to convey the impression that 
Tuskegee needs noassistance. Her needs 
are manifold. The problem she is solv- 
ing is one of vital interest to our country. 
That so much has been done is amazing. 
To appreciate what remains to be done, 
one needs but to be driven, as I was, 
down into the low country, into the midst 
of the ‘‘ Black Belt,’’ where the negroes 
outnumber the whites almost ten to one. 
I believe that philanthropy and finance 
can find no better field in which to join 
hands than in contributing liberally to 
Tuskegee. 

The course of study is as practical as 
possible. The students, as a body, come 
to the school miserably deficient in the 
use of English. In hundreds of cases 
they know nothing whatever about Eng- 
lish grammar. Hence great stress is laid 
upon all the language side of the course. 
Reading, spelling, language work, and 
grammar are given much emphasis. 
Great stress is laid upon the daily con- 
versation of the students, to break away 
from the forms of dialect so very common 
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among them. I sawin the class rooms 
and on the files what seemed to me as 
good specimens of practical language 
work as I have ever seen anywhere. 
Written descriptions are required of al- 
most all lessons given in the trades de- 
partments—descriptions of the manufac- 
ture of brick, of the hewing of stone, of 
the framing of timber, of the making and 
setting of a horseshoe, and so on. 

I fear I dare not ask for any more of 
your space to give further account of the 
work at Tuskegee. I wish I might speak 
of some of the splendid men and women 
in the faculty—men and women who are 
giving their lives to liberate their race 
from the bondage of superstition, ignor- 
ance, and oppression. 

To carefully discipline a thousand stu- 
dents is alwaysatask. But if we add to 
this the necessity of assuming responsi- 
bilities of training that are largely paren- 
tal, involving systematic regulations for 
bathing, eating, sleeping, the use of the 
tooth-brush, and general tidiness and care 
for the health, the work becomes im- 
measurably greater. 

Military uniforms, drills and the disci- 
pline of the simple tactics have been 
found of great benefit to the students. 

Quoting from their catalogue of the in- 
dustrial departments now carried on, I 
mention: Agriculture, horticulture, car- 
pentry, blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, 
printing, painting, plumbing, foundry 
and machinery, shot-making, brick- 
making, plastering, tinning, saw-milling, 
harness-making, tailoring, plain sewing, 
dressmaking, millinery, cooking, launder- 
ing, nurse traiping, housekeeping, etc. 

When the tens of thousands of thrift- 
less, ignorant, dependent colored boys 
and girls of the South shall have become 
not only self-supporting, but wealth-pro- 
ducing citizens, the hardest problem of 
their civilization will in a large measure 
have been solved. To bring them into 
this condition is the longing desire and 
daily prayer of Booker T. Washington 
and his band of co-laborers. 

It surely were a great deal better for 
the State of Alabama to spend one hun- 
dred dollars a year in the education of 
each of the black boys and girls in her 
borders, than to be compelled ten or 
twenty years hence, to spend thousands 
of dollars in convicting them of crime. 
We feel certain that if the people who are 
deeply interested in the improvement of 
all conditions of mankind, could but see 
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' the work as done at Tuskegee, there 








would be such hearty response in the 
matter of material assistance, as would 
make possible the realization of the fond- 
est hopes of her faculty in the education 
of their people. 

May the time speedily come when the 
veil of ignorance that now retards the 
progress of the black race shall be lifted, 
aud this long oppressed and wronged 
people come forth into the full possession 
of their rights, so long withheld. 


= 


THE Everett Press, Bedford county, 
says: ‘‘ Tbe School Directors in a num- 
ber of districts in the county, purchased 
at an exorbitant price sets of charts run- 
ning into hundreds of dollars, paying $50 
a set. They cost too much—far above 
their value. Now there is a new scheme 
on the same principle. Agents are run- 
ning over the county, going to individual 
directors and getting them to agree to 
take a set of mathematical blocks for each 
school, and having a special meeting of 
the board called to ratify the agreement. 
These blocks, sphere, etc., sold at the 
outrageous price of $32.50 a set, would 
be dear at $10. Few townships can afford 
to take them. ‘These agents also pay for 
influence. Besides, one, two or three sets 
are sufficient for a district, for they can 
be sent from one school to another, as 
they are not needed all the time. A 
teacher can have blocks made that will 
answer the purpose for a dollar or two. 
The chances are that after the novelty of 
the thing is over, they will be thrown 
aside like the charts. We advise School 
Boards to go slow. before entailing this 
expense on the townships.”’ 





THE great motive forces of the world 
are in its beliefs. To do the works of 
God we must begin with believing, and 
that will lead to the right acts. Faith, 
as James Freeman Clarke well says, is 
the mighty steam engine in the basement 
which supplies all the power for all the 
machinery in the upper stories. The 
world gets its life, not out of the bread 
that perisheth, but from the intercourse it 
has with the unseen and the eternal. 
The whole shape of its civilization is de- 
termined by the beliefs about God which 
underlie them. As Vico says, a people’s 
idea of the divine supplies both the motive 
and the goal of development.—odert 
Ellis Thompson. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeplng under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye mav be ave sticken’ ina tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye're sleepin’.—Scotch Farmer 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him wasa 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


I expect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show toa fellow creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


K.C. SCHAEFFER. - - - - 
‘THE President of the Business Section, 
N. E. A., Mr. D. W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, desires to secure a copy 
of the course of study of all schools, pub- 
lic or private, which are giving any course 
in Business Education. It is desired to 
make a comparison of existing courses 
with a model which will be presented to 
the section at the meeting of the National 
Association, to be held July next in Wash- 
ington. Hewill be glad to have such in- 
formation from all parts of the country. 


J. P, McCASKEY. 


THE worst that can befall a boy is to 
have the liberty to stay out late at night. 
This is too often a fatal privilege, be- 
cause it is mostly during the hours of the 
night that all mischief is planned and 
executed. The boys who are permitted 
the freedom of the public streets at all 
hours of the night are the ones who fill 
our workhouses, and bring sorrow upon 
their relatives and friends. All parents 
should keep their boys off the streets 
and at home at night. 


THE young man who this year holds 
the Wickersham Scholarship at the Mil- 
lersville State Normal School is Mr. 
Edward J. Henninger, of Berrysburg, 
Dauphin County. The appointment is 
made by vote of the Faculty and of the 
State Board of Examiners, who make 
the selection on the basis of scholarship 
and moral character. The Wickersham 
scholar receives free tuition, free board- 
ing, and free text books. This great 


school has never been under better man- 
agement, nor more worthy of public con- 











fidence. It is a good place for students 
who desire to learn, and those of a differ- 
ent class are not wanted. Of late years 
there has been great improvement in its 
buildings and grounds. The next new 
building, for which a fine location insur- 
ing ample grounds has already been 
bought, will be the large model school 
and school of practice, with complete 
equipment in all its departments. Dr. 
E. O. Lyte as principal and Hon. John 
B. Warfel as president of the board of 
trustees, are not content with the past 
record of the school, but are constantly 
looking on to better things. 


On the evening of February 16th, a 
party of eighteen gentlemen met at 
Payne's, in Lancaster, to celebrate the 
sixty-first birth-day anniversary of Mr. 
William Riddle, the author of ‘* Nicholas 
Comenius.’”’ Dr. N. C. Schaeffer had 
written the introduction to his book, and 
Mr. Riddle, wishing to show him special 
honor as the guest of the evening, gave 
him no hint of the matter, but sent a cab 
for him at the time named. On arriving 
at the café he found a hearty welcome 
from all of us, friends invited from home 
and abroad, who enjoyed his surprise. 
The last man was “‘ Harry’’ Houck, who 
came all the way from Pittsburg to attend 
the banquet—but he ‘‘got there’’ and 
‘‘wouldn’t have missed it for anything.’’ 
Among the guests were Dr. Stahr, presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall Coilege, 
an old room-mate, college-mate, and life- 
long friend of Dr. Schaeffer; Attorney- 
General Hensel, who had Dr. Schaeffer 
appointed State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by Governor Pattison; Mr. F. 
R. Diffenderfer, who wrote the first ring- 
ing editorial, which was caught up and 
reprinted all over the State, urging his 
reappointment by Governor Hastings; 
Dr. Bowman, of the German Reformed 
Theological Seminary; Dr. E. O. Lyte, 
of the Millersville Normal School: and 
other men representing the bench, the 
bar, the teacher's profession, business, 
and the publishing interest. It was a 
goodly company for a five hours’ banquet. 
Everybody was called on for an atter- 
dinner speech, and some admirable 
speeches were made. We do not think 
there has ever been a company of gentle- 
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men assembled in the same rooms who 
enjoyed a more pleasant or more profit- 
able evening. And for it all we are in- 
debted to ‘‘ Nicholas Comenius,’’ a chap- 
ter from whose story of the old-time 
teacher and the old-time school will be 
found elsewhere in this number of 7he 
School Journal. 


ee 


CHATTANOOGA MEETING. 


HE Chattanooga meeting of the De- 

partment of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association was 
well attended, many claiming that it was 
the largest meeting in the history of the 
Department. The state of Georgia sent 
upwards of forty delegates. The county 
in which the meeting was held gave its 
teachers the time to attend and compen- 
sation as if they were teaching. Those 
who were booked to read papers did their 
duty, and only a few of those who were 
to engage in the discussions failed to ap- 
pear. After Dr. Brumbaugh, Dr. Gordy, 
and Prof. Halleck had read their papers, 
a Southern superintendent inquired of the 
writer: ‘‘ Where did you find such bril- 
liant young men? I never heard the like 
before.’’ Prof. Gantvoort read a very 
able paper on music. The discourse of 
Dr. Scovel on Realizing the Final Aim of 
Education, was somewhat lengthy, buta 
very valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of pedagogy. It was needed to 
classify the ideas of some, to stiffen the 
backbone of others, and to stimulate the 
thinking of many who have never re- 
flected seriously upon the efficacy of ordi- 
nary school exercises in the development 
of character. The authorities promise to 
have the proceedings in print, ready for 
distribution, within six weeks after ad- 
journment. 

One evil has grown up in recent years. 
Motions are made for the appointment of 
committees to investigate different topics; 
the author is made chairman or a member 
of the committee ; the time is occupied in 
reading lengthy reports of such com- 
mittees by persons who cannot be heard 
by one-third of the audience. Finally a 
motion is made asking for an appropria- 
tion to conduct further investigation, 
when but few members are aware of the 
nature and purpose of the proposed in- 
vestigation. State School Commissioner 
Corson has well said that the absence of 
such reports for several years would bene- 
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fit the treasury of the N. E. A., and save 
valuable time for the department. 

The citizens of Chattanooga redeemed 
all their promises in railway and hotel 
rates in giving the visitors a royal wel- 
come. Thescenery from Lookout Mount- 
ain and the proximity of historic battle- 
fields drew many away from the meet- 
ings; but the impressions which they 
carried home are deeper and in many re- 
spects more helpful than the information 
derived from lengthy papers, which are 
best studied amid circumstances favorable 
for reflection. 

The absence of Gov. Robt. L. Taylor 
was a source of disappointment. Hon. 
Henry Houck, who delivered the response 
to the addresses of welcome, won golden 
opinions. The Mews says of him that as 
an orator he has few superiors, and quotes 
the exclamation of a gentleman to the 
effect: ‘‘Wouldn’t Houck and Bob Tay- 
lor have made a pair?”’ 

The meeting illustrated a law known 
to very few persons who are not in the 
habit of addressing audiences. A paper 
which can be read aloud in twenty min- 
utes in one’s study, will occupy ten or 
fifteen minutes longer when read to a 
thousand persons. The utterance becomes 
slower as the size of the audience in- 
creases ; hence most superintendents were 
surprised at the time it took them toread 
their very brief papers. Thus the time 
for discussion was cut short and the free 
interchange of views prevented. The 
management for this year recommends to 
future executive committees to bring this 
peculiar law of public discourse to the at- 
tention of all who assume the duty of pre- 
paring papers for the meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 


— a 


CONVENTION OF DIRECTORS. 

'T’HE increased attendance at the Third 

Annual Convention of School Direct- 
ors, and the growing interest in its pro- 
ceedings, show that this organization has 
come to stay. Gen. J. P. Elkin proved 
himself to be a very superior presiding 
officer. His inaugural address drew at- 
tention to the comparative amounts ap- 
propriated for school purposes by the dif- 
ferent states of the Union. The compar- 
ison puts Pennsylvania far ahead of her 
sister States. Lest this fact should be 
used as a reason for reducing the amount 
heretofore set apart for school purposes 
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by our Legislature, it is well to compare 
the entire amounts expended upon Pub- 
lic Education, and the expenditure per 
pupil and per capita of the population. 
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New York. . . '$23,173,830| $3.45 | $30.02 
Pennsylvania. . | 19,661,530 | 3.31 24.49 
Ohio. . - «| 12,326,919} 3.20 20.62 
Illinois. . - | 16,201,121 | 3.55 3.77 
Indiana ....| 7,102,874] 3.10 17.69 
Massachusetts . 11,829,191 | 4.65 36.78 
Texas .. - | 3,996,778 1.34 g.08 
California ... 5,801,759 4.08 31.51 
New Jersey a a 4,971,444 2.90 28.26 
Connecticut . .| 2,796,831 3.42 28.86 
Missouri . | 6,694,503 2.23 15.3¢ 
Maine... ..| 1,638,598) 2.50 17.27 
Michigan... . 6,428,003 2.87 19 80 
Maryland -| 2,534,351 2.19 20.57 
Virginia. . . .| 1,819,563 1.07 8.69 
South Carolina . | 529,528 .42 3.11 
North Carolina. | 817,562 .46 3.53 
Iowa. . ++. - 7,899,024 3.78 22.88 
Wyoming 211,335 2.12 27.45 
Nebraska. . 3,375,795 3.04 19.31 
Louisiana ...| 1,256,596 1.02 10.90 
Kansas..... | 4,133,195 | 3.11 16.36 
Alabama... 663,359 39 3.58 
Arkansas. . 1,232,986 97 7-17 
West Virginia 1,793,649 2.11 12.72 
Florida ; 598,927 1.25 9.06 
Utah... 849,730 3.29 18.61 
Colorado .. 2,384,183 4.38 38.19 
Oregon. . 1,197,109 3.16 19.40 
Washington . 1,425,5C9 2.97 22.55 
North Dakota 1,125,893 3.71 29.26 
South Dakota 1,687,918 4.21 30.97 
Montana. . 743,176 3.54 33.22 
Nevada 206,958 4.99 38.96 
Idaho . 296, 357 2.07 12.22 


Counting the District of Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania ranks thirteenth in the amount per capita 
of population expended for school purposes, and 
sixteenth in the amount expended per pupil. 


The different methods of taxation ac- 
count to some extent for the variations in 
the above figures. In New York and 
Ohio the railways are taxed by the local 
authorities. In Pennsylvania the taxes 
are paid into the general treasury, and 
thence distributed among the school dis- 
tricts and among the other institutions 
by legislative appropriations. Thus some 
of the benefits of this taxation accrue to 
the districts which have no railroads. 
Moreover, the newer states have large 
school funds derived from the sale of pub- 
lic lands. The topic which excited most 


general interest was the delay in the pay- 
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ment of the school appropriation. On 
this question the school directors will al- 
ways be on one side, and the bank di- 
rectors on the other. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 





‘THE eighth annual convention of City 
and Borough Superintendents of 
Pennsylvania will be held in the North 
School Building, corner of Duquesne Way 
and Eighth St., Pittsburg, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, March 16th and 17th. 
The proceedings of the meeting will be 
given in Zhe Journal. ‘The officers of the 
Association are: Supt. D. A. Harman, 
Hazleton, President; C. A. Babcock, Oil 
City, Vice-President; D. S. Keith, Al- 
toona, Secretary; Chas. F. Foster, Ches- 
ter, Treasurer; and Executive Committee: 
Supts. George J. Luckey, Pittsburg, At- 
reus Wanner, York, and George Howell, 
Scranton. The following is the 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


Wednesday: 10 A. M.—Opening Exercises. 

FPaper—Irreparable Loss, by Supt. T. S. Low- 
den, Greenville, Pa. 

Discussion—The Advisability of Establishing 
Special Truant Schools, by Supt. John Morrow, 
Allegheny, Pa. 

Paper-—The Grammar School Course of Study, 
by Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown, Pa. 

2p. M.—/faper: Heart Culture versus Text- 
300k Instruction, by Supt. George Howell. 

Discusston—How to Economize Time and 
Effort in a Course of Study below the High 
School in Arithmetic, Geography, History, etc., 
by Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss, Meadville, Pa. 

Paper—Some New Lines of Co-operation 
among Superintendents, by Supt. William W. 
Rupert, Pottstown, Pa. 

8 p. M.—Alddress: Neglected Phases of Civil 
Government, by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

Address—The Superintendent’s Relation to 
the Teacher, by Hon. O.T. Corson, State School 
Commissioner, Ohio. 

Thursday: 10 A. M.—Ffaper: The Errors of 
Pupils, by Supt. John A. Gibson, Butler, Pa. 

Discussion—How to Promote the Selection of 
High School Graduates best Qualified to Teach, 
from the List of Local Applicants, by Supt. R. 
K. Buehrle. Lancaster, Pa. 

Paper—Advisability of Establishing Kinder- 
garten Schools in Accordance with Recent Leg- 


islation, by Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg. 
Business Session 
2 Pp. M.—/aper: Literature in the Public 


Schools, by Supt. C. A. Babcock, Oil City, Pa. 

Address—The Common Schools of our Cities 
in their Relation to the Colleges and Univer- 
sities, by Dr. W. J. Holland, Chancellor West- 
ern University. 

Address—\f I were a Superintendent, by Dr. 
J. D. Moffat, President Washington and Jeffer- 
son College. 





